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ARTICLE I. 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES.* 


By Rev. PROFESSOR GEORGE H. ScHoppE, Pu. D., Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 

At first glance the superscription of the V. Article of the 
Augsburg Confession seems to be a misnomer. Apparently the 
heading and the contents do not harmonize or agree. The topic 
of the article is “Of the Ministry of the Church.” The article 
itself reads : 

“For the obtaining of this faith the ministry of teaching the 
Gospel, and administering the Sacraments was instituted. For 
by the Word and Sacraments, as by instruments, the Holy 
Spirit is given; who worketh faith, where and when it pleaseth 
God, in those that hear the Gospel, to wit, that God, not for our 
merit’s sake, but for Christ’s sake, doth justify those who believe 
that they for Christ’s sake are received into favor. They con- 
demn the Anabaptists and others, who imagine that the Holy 
Spirit is given to men without the outward word, through their 
own preparations and works.” (Krauth’s translation in Jacobs 
edition of the Book of Concord.) 

In these words we have no developed theory of the holy min- 


*Holman Lecture on the Augsburg Confession (Second Series) Article 
V., delivered in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., June 10, 1891. 
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istry in the common and current acceptation of this idea. No 
mention is made of an Historical Episcopacy, of an hierarchy, 
of a graded ministry, of the universal priesthood of the believers, 
of the claims of the Pope or of papacy, or indeed of any of 
those vexing and perplexing problems which are in the forefront 
in the discussion of so important a theological and Biblical 
question as that of the holy ministry and some of which were 
at the time when the Augsburg Confession became the official 
expression of Evangelical truth over against Romish error the 
subject of heated controversy between the contending hosts. 
And yet the difficulty suggested is only seeming and not real. 
The article does treat of the ministry, but of the ministry 7 ad- 
stracto. It is not the mnister of the word so much as the mzin- 
istry of the word which constitutes the subject-matter of this 
article. With right and reason the preceding, IV. Article, treat- 
ing of Justification, is regarded as the centre and heart of the 
Confession, to which the preceding and following articles stand 
more or less in a subordinate relation, the former preparatory 
and introductory to it, the latter containing fuller and further 
developments and applications of this grand leading truth of 
the Biblical system of doctrines. The IV. Article contains the 
material principle of Evangelical truth; and in the Augsburg 
Confession the article occupies that prominence which the prin- 
ciple it enunciates did in the development of Luther's spiritual 
life and in the progress of the Lutheran Reformation. The 
close connection between the V. and the IV. articles is indica- 
ted by the opening words of the former. The object of the V. 
is to show how the faith necessary to grasp and to hold the 
glorious fact of justification is generated and maintained, 
namely through the Word. The ministry of the Word then as 
a means of grace is the sum and substance of the article under 
consideration. 

This naturally does not say that important and valuable ideas 
as to the ministry as an office in the church are not contained 
in the V. Article. This is actually the case; but the article 
does not treat of this topic ex professo. In fact, no article in 
the Augsburg Confession does, which does not profess to pre- 
sent the body of Evangelical truths in its entirety as a system 
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and in its whole length, breadth and depth. The Augsburg 
Confession is no dogmatical treatise, although what it does con- 
tain is dogma. The subject of the ministry as an office in the 
church is not formally treated here or elsewhere. What the Re- 
formers who presented this confession to Emperor and Empire 
thought on this subject, can be gathered partly from the present 
article and partly from others, such as VII. treating “Of the 
Church,” the VIII. on «What the Church is,” the XIV. “Of Ec- 
clesiastical Orders.” To make any of these articles the basis for 
a discussion of the ministerial office is perfectly justifiable. It 
would be using them correctly as a text and not abusing them 
as a pretext. But the fact remains that the Word as a means 
of grace is ¢he subject-matter of the V. Article of the Augs- 
burg Confession. This is evident not only from the positive 
thetical propositions of the article, but also from the negative 
and antithetical. 

In character and contents this article is typical and represen- 
tative both of the Confession as a creed and of the Reforma- 
tion of which the Confession is the first and leading doctrinal 
declaration. It is not primarily polemical but such only by im- 
plication. It is not a negative article at all, but positive and 
expressive of an important principle of divine truth. Krauth 
(Conservative Reformation, p. 255) counts it among the conser- 
vative or distinctively Biblical Articles of the Confession. 
Nothing could be more unhistorical or false than to conceive 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century as a negative move- 
ment, or the Augsburg Confession as a negative document. The 
Reformation was indeed negative and destructive, but only as a 
preparatory process for its positive and constructive work. Es- 
sentially and fundamentally it was a reconstruction of primitive 
Christianity. Both its material and its formal principles are 
positive. The Augsburg Confesssion is by no means entirely 
or predominently a protest against the errors of Rome, but 
rather a positive statement of the rediscovered truths of the 
Biblical teachings. Luther did not inaugurate. the religious 
movement with which he and his name are so closely identified, 
because he had by any process of reasoning or intellectual de- 
duction concluded that Rome was in error, but because the 
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needs and craving of his heart and soul had found satisfaction 
in the great gospel truths of the Bible which Rome denied. The 
Reformation was first positive in character and then only of ne- 
cessity became also negative in order to establish its positive 
teachings. And this general spirit and character of the Refor- 
mation are clearly reflected in both the Augsburg Confession as 
a whole and in the present article. 

This character of the Lutheran Reformation and its chief sym- 
bol is indeed no new discovery. But its emphasis now is both 
timely and necessary. Our day and generation is witnessing a 
most remarkable attempt to recast the judgment of history on 
the work and character of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. Headed by the German scholar, Janssen, who was 
called to be one of the shining lights of the new Roman Cath- 
olic University at Washington, a pseudo-school of historians is 
strenuously at work to demonstrate the hypothesis that the Re- 
formation, far from being a blessing to mankind, was in reality 
the greatest calamity that ever befell Europe or the civilized 
world; and it was such, is the further claim, because it was 
merely destructive, revolutionary and negative, over against all 
the positive factors and forces for good in the life of the nations ; 
and therefore that movement was the source of all the ills that 
has befallen church, state and society ever since. Naturally the 
demonstration of this proposition, which by a skillful but en- 
tirely Jesuitical use, or rather abuse, of perfectly legitimate and 
correct sources of historical information is developed in a man- 
ner quite plausible and enticing to superficial minds, is not an 
end in itself but only a means to an end. If the Reformation 
has been such a source and fountain head of evil, then the prac- 
tical outcome must be, that a return to Rome and her tenets is 
the panacea for all these ills and woes. The practical applica- 
tion of this hypothesis has in fact been made in more than one 
direction. Under the leadership of such men as the late Arch- 
bishop Ketteler, the social problems of the day are shown to 
yield only to the teachings and examples of Rome. That the 
movement thus inaugurated is more than merely a curiosity in 
the literary world, is evident from the fact that of Janssen’s his- 
tories from sixty to seventy thousand copies have been sold. 
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The same fact of the positive character of the Reformation 
must be emphasized too over against false friends as well as 
open enemies. Scarcely any radical school of thought or ac- 
tion has had its day which has not endeavored to decorate itself 
with the name and teachings of Luther. It is not the Roman 
Catholics alone who claim that the French revolution and kin- 
dred movements were the legitimate outcome of the Reforma- 
tion. When Bretschneider dedicated his rationalistic dogmatics 
to the “wanes” of Luther, he performed an act typical of his kind 
and school. The modern anti-metaphysical theological school of 
the late Professor Ritschl in Germany, which virtually empties the 
fundamental truths of Revelation of their objective contents and 
worth and reduces the Christian system of doctrine to one of 
morals, claims to represent the original Luther and the original 
Reformation, over against the “scholastic’’ Luther of a later 
generation. 

The special subject then of which this article, so representa- 
tive in character both of the Reformation and of the whole Con- 
fession, treats is the Word of God, not indeed as the formal 
principle of the Reformation but as a means of grace. In the 
systems as developed by later Lutheran dogmaticians the Sacred 
Scriptures are treated from two different aspects and at two dif- 
ferent places. In the first place they are regarded as a Revela- 
tion of God and the history of a Revelation, and as such the 
sole source and norm of Christian teachings and dogmas. Again, 
the Word is the means through which the Spirit does his work 
in the hearts of men, and as such the Word is also a means of 
grace. The Scriptures, regarded from the first point of view 
are generally considered by our dogmaticians in the Prolego- 
mena; from the latter point of view in the body of the system 
after the great principles of Soteriology have been elucidated. 
For both historical and material reasons, the Confession at this 
point considers formally the Word only in the latter aspect. The 
locus De Scriptura Sacra as the source of knowledge and the 
norm of Christian teachings was introduced only at a later 
period into the Lutheran system. It is somewhat surprising 
that the Augsburg Confession does not contain any ex professo 
announcement of the formal principle of Evangelical truth, the 
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sole authority of the Word of God. Practically and by im- 
plication this standpoint is indeed taken throughout the Confes- 
sion; for everywhere the method of argumentation is to estab- 
lish by the Word of God, and there can be no doubt as to the 
standpoint of the Confession on this subject. That the state- 
ment of the Confession took the shape it did, not stating ab- 
stractly a theological position and proposition as to what the 
Scriptures in origin and kind ave, but rather emphasizing what 
the Scriptures do in the work of the Church, is doubtless owing 
to the other fact that the whole Reformation sprang from the 
practical needs of the heart for the certainty of faith and salva- 
tion. Over against this, and at this time and occasion, the ab- 
sence of a formal declaration of why the Bible alone and not 
tradition could be accepted, why the Palestinian and not the 
Alexandrian Canon could be recognized, can readily be under- 
stood. At any rate, the omission is easily explained at this 
place, when the word as a means of grace was ¢/#e matter of im- 
portance. This naturally, would not imply that in the minds of 
the Reformers the doctrine of the Scriptures as the source of 
knowledge and the norm of teaching was a matter of indiffer- 
ence. There are direct evidences in abundance to show this, 
and indirect evidence here at this place. For if they can main- 
tain that the word can do such great things, as this article 
teaches, then too it must be more than human and man’s word. 
The cause must be commensurate with the effects. Not only 
what the Scriptures as the word of God do, but also what they 
are, is included within the scope of thought in the present arti- 
cle, although owing to historic causes and the immediate object 
of the article, the first only finds formal expression. With this 
the theme and leading parts are given, namely, 


THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


I. The Sacred Scriptures or the Word as a Revelation; II. 
The Sacred Scriptures or the Word of God as a Means of Grace. 


1. Zhe Sacred Scriptures as a Revelation. The discussion of 
no topic could be more timely than that of the origin, character 
and contents of the Bible and the books of the Bible. This is 
decidedly ¢he problem of the hour in theological and Biblical in- 
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vestigation. In our day and date a rather remarkable tendency 
has become prominent, to inaugurate new departures and de- 
velop new theories on the fundamental subjects of Scriptures, 
Inspiration, and allied lines. Nor is this a danger which is far 
off and of which we know only by hearsay and of which we as 
an American church need entertain no fears. On the contrary, 
it is right with us, and the American church too must acquaint 
herself with the ideas and ideals, the trend and tendency, the aim 
and object of the new methods, the new results, the new spirit 
and the new theories that are seeking to supplant the traditional 
views of Evangelical Christianity, claiming that the new ways 
are better than the old and that the latter have outlived their 
usefulness. The lecture delivered by Dr. Briggs at his inaugur- 
ation as Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union Seminary 
in New York City, is not the spasmodic shriek of an eccentric 
genius, but is a significant sign of the times. What he preaches 
from the housetops, scores and scores of Bible students are en- 
tertaining in their heart of hearts, if not already as fixed theory 
and views, yet in the shape of doubts and uncertainties as to the 
accepted views of Protestant theology. When a man of the 
national prominence of Dr. Briggs adopts the Romish cry of 
“Bibliolatry” against Protestant principles, and sees in inspira- 
tion, inerrancy and absolute accuracy of the Scriptures, as pro- 
claimed and maintained with one voice and accord by positive 
evangelical teachings, not supports and protectors of truth, but 
“barriers” to the truth, and the cry is raised that in the interests 
of the Church these so-called “barriers” must be removed, then 
it is evident that the radical and advanced views on the origin 
and character of Scriptures are not confined to the speculative 
circles of German or Dutch scholarship, but are burning ques- 
tions of the hour for us too. There can be no doubt that in 
this respect a new leaven has become a factor and force in recent 
years in American Christianity. This leaven itself is active 
throughout the Protestant Church. Theological thought is con- 
stantly becoming more and more cosmopolitan, and the day is 
passed when the religious ups and downs of one branch of the 
Church can leave uninfluenced those of another. Particularly 
has the theological thought of America in recent years been in 
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touch and tone with that of Germany, the undeniable leader in 
these new departures. So much has this been the case, that not 
a few warnings have been uttered against the dangers of “Teu- 
tolatry” in American theology and church developments. How 
much England too has yielded to the new spirit is apparent 
from that significant series of essays published lately under the 
title of Lux Mundi. Indeed the Germans themselves say that 
in America and England more persistent and successful attempts 
have been made to popularize radical views and innovations on 
biblical subjects than in the Fatherland itself. Such an attempt 
as that of Professor Toy in his “Judaism and Christianity,” in 
which original Christianity is made out to have been only a 
Jewish sect, is a determined attempt to apply in detail and at a 
central point the principles and practices of the modern school. 

A closer analysis of the views and visions of this aggressive 
advanced school develops a radical and ambitious scheme. The 
object is nothing less than a reconstruction of the views of evan- 
gelical Christianity in regard to the origin, character and devel- 
opment of the biblical religion and the biblical books. Such 
detail though all important questions as the Pentateuch problem, 
the division of Isaiah and Zechariah, the Maccabean origin of 
the bulk of the Psalms and of the book of Daniel, the Synoptic 
Sphinx, are not ends in themselves, but only means to an end. 
The line along which this new scheme of biblical religious de- 
velopment is being unfolded, is that of naturalism. To use a 
happy expression of the late lamented Delitzsch, the ideal is to 
develop a “religion of the era of Darwin,” in which the factors 
and forces which were active in the unfolding of the religion of 
the Bible and in the composition and transmission of its official 
records were not a su generis, but practically the same as those 
employed in the case of other ancient nations. Kuenen may 
be a somewhat extreme representative of the new school, but in 
principle his views are those now demanding recognition, only 
he has formulated them more boldly and honestly than is gen- 
erally done, In one of his leading works on the Old Testament, 
his De Godsdienst,” he lays down the proposition as one prin- 
ciple of his standpoint, which he does not attempt to prove, but 
which he regards as not requiring demonstrating, name “that 
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the religion of the Old Testament is one of the leading religions 
of the world; nothing less, but also nothing more.” No at- 
tempt is made to deny that the religious development in Israel 
far surpassed that of any other nation, and that ideally and eth- 
ically the religion of the Bible excells that of all others. But 
the view is maintained that the natural genius and endowment 
of Israel as a nation was such as to make this superior unfold- 
ing of religious thought and life a natural product, just as the 
Greeks were beyond all others by nature endowed for philo- 
sophical and zsthetical thought, the Romans for legal and ad- 
ministrative. Israel is thus made not the medium but the 
source of this religious development. Stade, for instance, in his 
Geschichte Israel's explains the origin of the worship of Jeho- 
vah by claiming that Israel had adopted this worship from a 
tribe near Mt. Sinai. That the Old Testament records in their 
present shape will not bear out this hypothesis, is also acknowl- 
edged ; but the further theory is put forth, that these books have 
been revised and recast in favor of later ideas, those of theo- 
cratic legalism, and that it is the work of literary criticism to 
glean out the original truths and facts. 

In other words, the tendencies of modern advanced views in 
the Biblical department are decidedly naturalistic and natural- 
izing. They stand in close connection with this idea of devel- 
opment, which has been the source of the greatest results, both 
good and bad, in modern learned research. The object is to 
make the Biblical religion, not one of its own kind, but the 
most prominent one of many religions, a primus inter pares 
merely. It is Darwinism and natural development transferred 
to the region of Bible study and research. 

Nor can it be said that this spirit has been introduced entirely 
from departments foreign to the Bible. It, indeed, is in touch 
and harmony with the general scientific spirit and aims of the 
age, but it is also an extreme application of an idea that has all 
along of late been active and powerful in Bible research. Prob- 
ably the most marked feature of modern Bible study, also the 
conservative and legitimate prosecution of this discipline, is the 
fact that now as never before this human element in Revela- 
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tion is being emphasized. The older generations saw only the 
divine factor in both the Bible religion and in its records, ignor- 
ing, as a rule, the human forms and moulds which the inspiring 
Spirit chose to give shape and development to the eternal veri- 
ties, and ignoring also the gradual unfolding of God’s plans for 
the redemption of man. It is not at all an accidental matter 
that at the present time the history, the chronology, the archz- 
ology, the antiquities, contemporary oriental records, and the 
like, are brought into requisition for the elucidation of the di- 
vine truths of the Scriptures. It has been noticed as never be- 
fore that the development of the Bible religion stands in close 
connection with the mind and heart and history of Israel ; that 
in a certain sense and from the human side, the Bible is deci- 
dedly an Oriental and a Semitic book. The employment and 
utilization of these new sources of Bible helps is one of the 
characteristic acquisitions of this generation of Bible workers ; 
and from this standpoint it is readily understood why the dis- 
coveries in the ruins of Bible lands, especially Egypt and As- 
syria, arouse such enthusiasm in the circles of wide-awake in- 
vestigators. In earlier days such discoveries would have been 
looked upon chiefly in the light of curiosities and not as serious 
helps for the interpretation of God's word. 

There can be no doubt that the historical principle, rightly 
applied, and not abused for the purpose of making the Scripture 
records harmonize with some preconceived scheme of philoso- 
phy or comparative religious science, is an advance in Bible 
study. The Bible is not only a revelation, but also the history 
of revelation. It is primarily the record of an historical pro- 
cess, namely of the preparation of salvation for man and the 
preparation of man for salvation. Internally there has been a 
growth from germ to full fruits; there has been a gradual un- 
folding of the great and fundamental principles of salvation. 
This fact is recognized by no one more than by Christ and his 
disciples. According to the united and clear teachings of the 
New Testament, Christ and the New Dispensation were the ful- 
fillment and completion of the religious development of the Old, 
which latter itself was conscious of its incompleteness by its 
constant prophetic outlook toward the consummation of its 
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hopes and ideals in the Messiah and his person and work. 
There is but one religion in the Bible; but between the two 
Testaments or historic phases of that one religion there is a dif- 
ference, not of kind, but certainly of degree. Augustine's dic- 
tum pronounces this truth in a nutshell when he says: “ovum 
Testamentum in Vetere latet; vetus in novo patet.’ The great 
and cardinal principles of the plan of salvation are already re- 
vealed in the Protevangelium ; but the details of the particular 
manner in which this plan of God was to be realized and con- 
summated did not become in every particular clear until they 
became objective realities in the life and death of Christ. Paul 
in his arguments is particularly solicitous to demonstrate that 
Abraham, David, and other typical representatives of the Old 
Covenant were also saved by faith ; yet it requires no proof to 
show that the Old Testament heroes had not that full knowledge 
of the methods and ways of God in carrying out his great plan 
which St. Paul had. They had that knowledge of the plans of 
God which had been revealed at the stage in the development of 
God’s kingdom on earth which had been reached in their day 
and generation. Internally then there has been a growth and 
development in Biblical revelation. And from this standpoint 
Biblical theology is a legitimate theological science, separate and 
apart from dogmatical ; not because it brings new truths or other 
truths than dogmatics do; for this it does not; but because it pre- 
sents new aspects of the same truths: and gives them in their 
proper unfolding. There is a certain sense in which it is per- 
fectly correct to speak of a Pauline, a Petrine, a Johannine the- 
ology ; not in the sense asserted by the Tiibingen school, that 
these represented contradictory and antagonizing schools of 
Christian thought, but because each of these apostles represents 
the one Christianity under a different kaleidoscopic point of 
view. How much the individuality of the writers were allowed 
by the Spirit of revelation free scope here in the manner of pre- 
sentation and formulation of the one truth common to all, is ap- 
parent at a glance from a comparison of the Synoptic Gospels 
with that of John; or of Paul’s Epistles with that of James’. 
A full recognition of this historical process as to how the Scrip- 
tures became what they are, cannot but aid materially in under- 
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standing the religion they teach in its origin, character and con- 
tents, in the extracting from the Scriptures the exact meaning 
which the sacred writers put into them, which alone is the one 
object and aim of all genuine Bible study. 

The point here emphasized can readily be illustrated. Even on 
such fundamental doctrines as those of the Trinity and the Divin- 
ity of the Saviour the Old Testament contains indeed instruc- 
tion, and in reference to the latter point, comparatively explicit 
instruction ; yet compared with the full light of New Testament 
history and revelation, the data of the Old Testament are ex- 
ceedingly meagre and give little more than zz xuce. From this 
point of view too, it is manifestly incorrect to measure the con- 
duct of a David or a Solomon by specifically New Testament 
ethical canons. 

The presence of historic forces can be recognized even more 
plainly in the external features of Scriptures; in the manner 
and method in which the plans of God were unfolded and the 
truths of revelation found expression. No book in all the liter- 
ature of the world has as honest a face in this regard as the 
Scriptures have. On every page, and almost in every line, they 
show the influences of time, author, occasion, and other histor- 
ical surroundings amid which they were developed. In this re- 
spect neither the Vedas nor the Avesta, nor the poems of Ho- 
mer, nor the Eddas, nor the Niebelungenlied, can compare with 
the Scriptures. The land, the people, the writers, chosen by 
God for the unfolding of his plans, are reflected in a thousand 
different ways. The views of earlier days, which ever, at times, 
probably out of false and groundless fear for the divinity of the 
Scriptures, went so far as to make the sacred writers mere ma- 
chines recording the work of the inspiring Spirit, as the type- 
writer does those of an author, and not personal vehicles, me- 
diums and instruments, and which even made it a sine gua non 
of orthodoxy to accept the inspiration of the Hebrew vowels, 
as was done by one of the later Reformed Confessions, and 
taught the full classical style for all the New Testament writers, 
—these views were based upon a false conception, or rather ex- 
treme emphasis of a correct conception, of the divine origin and 
character of Scriptures. The truth of Scriptures can be fully 
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defended without resorting to means that are clearly in conflict 
with demonstrated facts. But the actual fact is that a full 
knowledge of the historical surroundings of the biblical books 
contribute a great deal toward their correct understanding. So 
much is this the case that Renan shrewdly and correctly calls 
the Holy Land «The Fifth Gospel.” How much the Syria of 
the present day is still a living commentary on thousands of 
scriptural details is especially clear from that classical work of 
the veteran missionary Thomson, “The Land and the Book.’’* 
There are special problems in abundance which show how 
much the historical background aids in understanding scriptural 
thought. Paul’s polemics against the doctrine of justification by 
works are directed against the false teachers of the Old Testa- 
ment religion in the New Testament era. The shape and form 
in which not only the great apostle of the Gentiles but Christ 
himself put their positive and didactic teachings, was influenced 
largely by the errors of their day. More positively, too, it is 
certain, that the study of the methods and manners of Jewish 
rabbinical scholars will do more to unravel the intricacies of 
Pauline argumentation than the study of the syllogisms of Aris- 
totle or the philosophy of Plato. Not indeed in this sense, that 
Paul violated any of the laws of thought; but his mind and his 
method of thought were distinctly Semitic and Hebraic, and 
these were formative factors too in shaping his enunciation of 
the truth given by inspiration. The gospel of John is another 
illustration of the value of the historical principle in interpreta- 
tion. The “Logos” idea is almost inexplicable from a purely 
Old Testament basis. Had his readers been in possession only 
of the canonical books of the Old Covenant, it is difficult to 


*Hodge (Theol., Vol. I., p. 157) says: ‘He uses men as his organs, 
each according to his peculiar gifts and endowments. When he ordains 
praise out of the mouth of babes, they must speak as babes or the whole 
power and beauty of the tribute will be lost. * * As the believer seems 
to himself to act out, in fact DOES act out of his own nature; so the 
inspired penmen wrote out of the fulness of their own thought and feel- 
ings, and employed the language and modes of expression which to them 
were the most natural and appropriate. Nevertheless, and none the less, 
they spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and their words were 
his words,” 
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conceive how the grand introitus of the fourth gospel could 
have conveyed an intelligent and intelligible idea to their mind. 
But a study chiefly of the inter-Testament literature, of the re- 
ligious thought in Israel from the days of Malachi to John the 
Baptist, shows that the germs of the Old Testament on this 
point had been fully developed, and formed a sufficient basis for 
the apostle of love to connect his grand conception of the Logos 
that became flesh. 

It is at this point that the much misunderstood discipline of 
Higher Criticism has its work to do. Against this important, 
necessary and useful branch of Bible study, a good deal of cheap 
and ignorant abuse has in recent times been hurled. And yet 
modern Bible study owes many of its best results to higher crit- 
icism. The idea that this criticism claims superior knowledge, 
as an esoteric wisdom by virtue of which the initiated critic can 
destroy biblical views entertained by the Church and the com- 
mon Christian, is totally false. Higher Criticism is merely a 
literary discipline, which, because logically it follows the first 
critical process, that of restoring the zfs/sszma verda of the orig- 
inal writers, commonly called Lower or Textual Criticism, has 
unfortunately received the name of Higher Criticism. Its object 
is nothing more or less than to bring the circumstances of time, 
occasion, author, object, aim, contemporary history, and the 
like, which represent the spiritual and intellectual atmosphere in 
which the original writers lived and moved and had their being 
—to bring all these factors that influenced the inspired writer in 
formulating the thought given him by the Spirit, upon the in- 
terpretation of his words and the reproduction of his thoughts. 
In other words, Higher Criticism is a literary discipline such as 
is employed and must be employed by the thorough interpreter 
of any literary work. It is simply an indispensable tool in the 
workshop of the exegete, and is employed too by those who ig- 
norantly condemn it the most. It is true that in the name of 
Higher Criticism, radical and rationalistic views have been pro- 
mulgated ; but this is an abuse of the science, not its use. The 
proper way to correct such erroneous tendencies is to show how 
proper historical criticism has been violated by neological inves- 
tigators. An honest, fair and full criticism the Bible not only 
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can be subjected to, but this test it invites and urges, even de- 
mands of all believers. The abuse of this science does not do 
away with its use; as little as the promulgation of destructive 
theological systems by pretended students of the Bible, does 
away with theology as a science. The Bible need not fear hon- 
est investigators. J/agna est veritas et praevalebit is true here 
in a pre-eminent sense. Besides, it must not be forgotten that 
not all the views distasteful in modern biblical science are the 
outcome of Higher Criticism. The excision of the doxology 
from the Lord's Prayer, of the Trinity passage from John’s 
Epistle, of the last verses in Mark, of the pericope concerning 
the woman taken in adultery, is the work of Lower or Textual 
Criticism, not of Higher. There is no reason for the hay and 
stubble which Higher Criticism has erected upon the bases of 
God’s word, but there is also no reason for rejecting the gold 
and silver which it offers. 

But all this deals only with the form and mould in which the 
thoughts of Scripture have been given. The heart and kernel 
of the problem lies deeper, and is contained in the question 
whence these thoughts developed under human and historical 
surroundings are derived. Are they human, or are they divine ? 
Was the human factor in revelation so powerful as not only to 
account for the form of thought, but also for the thought itself; 
or can this latter be explained only on the basis of a supernat- 
ural and divine origin? Here is the great debatable ground of 
modern Biblical schools ; here is the deep “chasm,” as Delitzsch 
says, between the modern and the conservative or confessional 
thought. 

The Lutheran Church has never given an uncertain sound on 
this all-important matter. It is true that there is no article in 
the Augsburg Confession treating formally and ex /professo 
of the divine character of the Scriptures and of the extent to 
which the divine agent has been a factor in the composition of 
the books of the Bible; or, in other words, on the extent of 
Biblical inspiration ; but the position of this and the other sym- 
bols of the Church, which are also silent on the subject as far as 
formal definition and elucidation is concerned, is not equivocal 
or undecided. The fact of this absence of distinct thetical ut- 
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terances of the symbols on this subject has been used and 
abused by the representatives of modern Lutheranism in Ger- 
many, especially by Frank, of Erlangen, to advance the claim 
that such an omission is an eloquent and instructive silence, pur- 
posing not to commit the Church to views which then already 
were recognized as extreme and which were developed with 
scholastic subtleties by the later dogmaticians. The answer to 
all this is given in the simple fact that the use made of the 
Scriptures by the Confession is evidence enough that for the au- 
thors they were the word of infallible inspiration ; and while 
not formally defining verbal or real inspiration, practically the 
confessors are committed to this doctrine. The position of 
modern German Lutherans is a fro domo subterfuge. For in 
common with current Protestant theology, the representatives 
of Lutheranism there too teach, not that the Scriptures are the 
word of God, but that they contain the word of God. This 
means, that they are the official record of a divinely revealed 
plan of salvation, in the official documents of which, however, 
there can be no claims to absolute inerrancy and correctness of 
detail, and actual errors in chronology, history, mistakes of 
memory, in “circumstantials,” as Dr. Briggs calls them, etc., are 
accepted on the part of biblical scribes. A chrestomathy from 
recent works of Lutheran authors on the Continent on this mat- 
ter is exceedingly interesting. Luthardt says that the old evan- 
gelical doctrine of inspiration “has been thrown to the ground by 
facts.” Kahnis declares that “it would be a hardening against 
truth to take it up again.”’ Kiibel declares that “it is no longer 
accepted by any theologians of our day.”” Grau says that “no 
retrogression to Quenstedt and Calovius is now any longer pos- 
sible.” Von Hofmann says that the Sacred Scriptures are “a 
collection of writings from the early literature of Christianity.” 
Frank says, “the absolute and entire correctness of what is sta- 
ted in Scripture must be separated from the erroneous, the es- 
sential from the unessential.”’ While it certainly would be un- 
historical and unjust to make the Confessions and heroes of the 
Reformation period responsible for the extreme mechanical con- 
ception of inspiration and of the manner in which the Bible 
books were written, as this was developed by some of the later 
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dogmaticians, and while it must be acknowledged, also, that the 
former took a freer standpoint over against a number of Biblical 
books than the theory and ideas of the latter could accept, 
there certainly can be no doubt that for the Reformers and Re- 
formation the Scriptures were, in the fullest and most complete 
sense, the divinely inspired Word of God, a revelation from on 
high to fallen mankind. It is no secret that Luther especially 
made utterances on the Epistle of James, the Revelation of St. 
John and several other books of the Bible that would indicate 
an extremely critical and free standpoint, and the advocates of 
modern neological criticism have been loud and long in their 
claims of the great Reformer as their spiritual father and fore- 
runner. Yet, if ever there was a case of si duo faciunt idem non 
est idem, it is just here. The Confession is silent in so far as it 
gives no formal definition of inspiration, because there was no 
need of this at the time. The day of critical and scientific study 
of the Scriptures as a literature had not yet begun nor was this 
matter under controversy with the opponents. Luther's attitude 
toward the Scriptures was more of a practical than of a theoretical 
nature. His dissatisfaction with James and some other books 
was on the ground that they did “not urge Christ.” In spirit, 
trend and tendency the modern: neological critics and Luther 
differ soto coelo. With a thousand times better reason would he 
reject their hands of friendship than he did that of Zwingli at 
Marburg. They certainly have a different spirit than he. So 
much, however, is certain that the Reformers were not blind tra- 
ditionalists on this subject. Indeed, they might be called radical 
higher critics, as is evidenced by the fact that they rejected the 
Old Testament Apocrypha, thus casting aside the current Alex- 
andrian or Greek Canon and accepting in its place the Palestin- 
ian or Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament. This matter had 
all the greater importance for them because they had again set 
up the important fundamental fact, that the Scriptures and the 
Scriptures only are the sole source of divine truth and the sole 
norm of the Church’s teachings and faith. For them the Scrip- 
tures were the one all-important thing, after their rejection of 
tradition as an equal or subsidiary source of knowledge or 
Voi. XXI. No. 4. 61 
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faith. To determine exactly what books were included in the 
Scriptures was for them a question of much greater import than 
it was for the Roman Catholics. And while the Confession 
does not contain a thetical enunciation of the formal principle 
of the Reformation, as it does of the material, there can be no 
doubt that the Reformers were clear on this subject, although it 
may be surprising that the negative proposition of a rejection of 
the Apocrypha and ecclesiastical tradition is not even inciden- 
tally made. 

But is it true that the theory of verbal and plenary inspiration 
cannot stand the test of facts, as is frequently claimed? The 
demand that a theory of inspiration must not contradict evident 
and demonstrated facts is certainly just and right. It would be 
poor comfort to construe a theory of inspiration @ priori and 
then force the facts of Scripture upon this Precrustrian bed. 
This would be the method adopted by the ostrich, who hides 
his head in the sand when the enemy approaches. The only 
proper method for the construction of a theory of inspiration is 
the inductive, based upon the full and fair consideration of all 
that honest and truthful exegesis and other Scriptural study can 
deduce. The mere morbid fear that the divine element in Scrip- 
ture might suffer does not justify a mechanical idea of inspira- 
tion which makes the composition of the Biblical books practi- 
cally a divine dictation in which the human agents are as abso- 
lutely and purely passive and receptive as a machine and do not 
personally feel what they say and write. It cannot be denied 
that some later Lutheran dogmaticians developed hypotheses iv 
this regard, which, while no doubt correct in their fundamental 
features, can certainly in their details not be harmonized with 
undeniable data and facts in the Biblical records. But of this 
extremism, the Confessions, notwithstanding their fixed and 
firm adherence to the Bible as the inspired Word of God, know 
nothing. While the contents and matters of the Scriptures are 
of God and from God alone, these were given to men through 
men and in harmony with the historical circumstances and the 
mental characteristics and individuality of the writer. That the 
Bible, notwithstanding this truly historical origin and character 
is truly and fully divine is clear. But the question whether the 
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human factor which was also active in the production of the sa- 
cred records was of sufficient potency to find an entrance for 
errors, inaccuracies, mistakes of memory, etc., can be answered 
only fully by a detail investigation of those passages where such 
human weaknesses are claimed to occur. Even if it can be de- 
monstrated (as it certainly can, and which demonstration is 
too a powerful argument in favor of verbal inspiration) that the 
antecedent probabilities favor a thoroughly reliable and trust- 
worthy character of the Bible ; that man’s needs were such that 
only a fully certified manifesto of God’s plans for his deliverance 
could give him the satisfaction and comfort he needs; and that 
God’s love for fallen man, on the other hand, would prompt him 
to give such an official utterance of his will—even if all this is 
demonstrated, the test of the theory fully satisfactory to all 
would still have to be made in the cases of individual difficulties. 

Naturally it is impossible here to pass in review and examine 
all the vexing and perplexing exegetical crces which have been 
brought forward as defying all the apologists’ and harmonists’ 
skill. That there are difficulties in abundance in Scriptures all 
have acknowledged, from the day when Peter stated that there 
were things hard to understand in the Epistles of Paul, down to 
our own day when the conservative Biblical scholar is busy 
meeting the bold attacks of the advanced critic. But this too is 
a fact, that no enigmas have been emphasized for which an ac- 
ceptable solution has not been offered. Whether in each case 
the solution offered is really the one that explains the difficulty 
correctly, is another question ; but so much is certain, that no 
point is brought forward, in which there is even a preponderance 
of reasons fur accepting an error. In many cases, indeed, the 
mere lack of evidence and data may compel a suspension of 
judgment; but it must also not be forgotten, that all new data 
brought forth in the past—and there has been an abundance of 
this—have been in favor of the correctness of the Biblical rec- 
ords. There never has been a time in which so much new tes- 
timony on the historical accuracy of the Bible has been discov- 
ered as in the last few decades. The East has been giving up 
its dead in a most wonderful manner, and a most interesting 
confirmation of many points in the Old Testament particularly 
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has been the result. The classical ex Oriente lux has received a 
new and wonderful significance at present. To illustrate let us 
mention only one point. It has been a standing argument for 
acentury and more against the historical character of the Penta- 
teuch and against the Mosaic authorship, that at that time the 
composition of such a literary document in Israel was an im- 
possibility, letters and learning having then not yet sufficiently 
flourished. Within the last year or two the ruins of Egypt and 
of Southern Arabia have shattered this argument to all the four 
corners of the earth. At Ze/-e/-Amarna, in the ancient Goshen, 
in the Egyptian Delta, thousands and thousands of tablets, cov- 
ered with official correspondence in cuneiform characters, from 
the Egyptian rulers to the cities and potentates of Western Asia 
have been discovered, all of them dating back as far as the pe- 
riod of Moses and the Exodus, showing that at that time that 
whole country was thoroughly acquainted with literature and 
letters. Even an account of Jerusalem before the days of Joshua 
has been discovered on several tablets. In corroboration of this 
Dr. Edward Glaser, a German traveler, has found in Arabia more 
than one thousand inscriptions dating from the period of Moses, 
showing that a high state of literary culture existed at that time 
in Western Asia and in Egypt. All the nations with whom Is- 
rael stood in relationship of blood and political connection en- 
joyed this stage of culture. The historical wonder now would 
not be that Israeli had a literature, but if Israel would xot have 


had a literature at that period. And what has been doing in 


this one matter is being done elsewhere too, the difficulties in 
exegesis and interpretation are vanishing in the face of new re- 
search and investigation. New facts, new light, new data, are 
all favoring the truthfulness of Scriptures. Difficulties yet re- 
main; but even in those places where the apologist of verbal 
inspiration can as yet offer no reply entirely satisfactory to him- 
self and others, it is the part of wisdom, in the light of the past, 
to make haste slowly in charging the Scriptures with inaccura- 
cies and errors. One of the most deplorable features in ad- 
vanced modern Biblical investigation is the propensity to apply 
critical canons and methods which would annihilate the histori- 
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cal credibility of even the best authenticated literary document 
in the world. 

But even if the evidence in this direction were entirely and 
totally satisfactory, it would produce at best only what our dog- 
maticians call the fides humana in the Bible, not yet the fides 
divina. To produce the latter is evidently not the function of 
critical, archzological, or historical study. It is evidently im- 
possible by historical or logical argument to prove the divinity of 
Scriptures so as to make them for man the object of confidence 
as the knowledge that leads to eternal life. The functions of 
Biblical research and investigations are in this regard more of a 
negative character, namely the removal of the difficulties which 
may exist or which are claimed to exist, and which interfere 
with the full and joyful acceptance of Scripture as a Revelation 
from God to man. At most, these processes affect only the in- 
tellectual side of the acceptance of Scriptures, not the heart side. 
To do this must be the work of the Scriptures themselves, the 
effect which they, or rather the Spirit of God in and through 
them, must have on the hearts of those who become believers. 
What the Spirit says in the Scriptures concerning them and the 
power over the hearts exerted through them,—these and these 
alone can beget that confidence in the Word which is the fides 
divina. In other words, the evidence of Scriptures themselves 
on their inspired character and the ¢estimonium Spiritus Sancti 
can alone beget confiding and trustful acceptance of the Word 
of God. 

The testimony of the Scriptures themselves as to their in- 
spired character is fortunately strong and conclusive. Probably 
the most powerful is the indirect evidence furnished by the at- 
titude of our Lord and the entire New Testament over against 
the Old. The latter is for both Christ and his disciples the last 
court of appeal. The entire New Testament canon is based 
upon that of the Old, and in evidence of this the appeal to the lat- 
ter settles the matter. This is so evident that it is unnecessary 
to call into requisition special passages. Indeed, this is ac- 
knowledged also by those who will not permit their exegetical 
methods and processes to be influenced by the attitude of the 
New Testament and its teachings. The hypothesis frequently 
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advanced that in recognizing the validity of the appeal to the 
Old Testament and in thus accepting too its divine and inspired 
character, our Lord and his disciples simply accommodated 
themselves to the prejudices of contemporary Judaism, since 
this answered their purposes and arguments, is simply a subter- 
fuge and a groundless assertion. Our Lord was no Jesuit; nor 
did he lack the courage of his convictions. His whole antagon- 
ism against the accepted orthodoxy of the day was based upon 
his opposition to the very kernel and essence of their system, 
namely the legalistic righteousness which in the current thought 
of the day had supplanted the Scriptural teachings of the Old 
Testament. Christ's was an appeal from the current errors to 
the law and the testimony ; just as fifteen hundred years later, 
Luther appealed from current errors to the law and the testi- 
mony. But the fact that the latter were for Christ the basis 
upon which he built his claim and his kingdom, show clearly 
enough how thoroughly he was embued with the conviction, 
that the Law, Prophets and Psalms were given by inspiration 
and were the word of God. 

The direct evidence too is strong. The two leading sedes 
doctrinae are 2 Tim. 3: 16, and 2 Pet. 1:21. The former is 
clear but involved in some exegetical difficulties, which are re- 
flected in the two English translations, the A. V. giving it: “All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God;” the R. V. rendering 
it: “Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable,” etc. 
Again the full scope of the word 9e0zvevoros (inspired) which 
unfortunately is a hapax legomenon in the New Testament, as 
also the question whether the word has an active meaning, sig- 
nifying “God inspiring,” as is argued by as good an authority 
as Cremer, or the passive sense “God inspired,” as is more 
probable, are not firmly settled. Practically, the outcome in 
both cases is the same; God being in either case the auctor pri- 
marius Scripturae Sacrae. And even if the word is taken ac- 
tively, it can be “God inspiring” only if it is also God inspired. 
The other passage is clearer, where the statement is made that 
the holy men of old spake péepopevor Ux0 Tod mvEevdpatos 
ay.ov, as a vessel is driven before the wind. Both these pas- 
sages of course primarily refer to the Old Testament and its 
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inspiration, since at that time of course the New Testament ex- 
isted only in parts and not yet as a canonical whole. The same 
is true of the citations from the Old Testament in Luke 24: 14; 
Matth. 1 : 22; 2:15 cf. Rom. 1:2; Acts4:25; 13: 24; also 
Acts 1: 16; 28:25; Heb. 3:7; 9:8; Matth.5:8; John 5: 
39 sqq.; John 10: 35. Naturally if so high a character and au- 
thority can be predicated of the Old Testament records, the ba- 
sis and foundation only of the New, then by the avgumentum a 
minort ad majus, the New Testament records are also inspired. 
But this evidence is not left to be deducted from analogy merely. 
The New Testament contains direct claims to this effect. Cf. 
Luke 10: 16 in connection with Matth. 10: 40; John 13. 20; 
Matth. 10: 20; John 10: 26; 16:13; 1 Cor. 2:7; 10: 13: 
Gal. 1 : 12, 16; 2Cor.9:20. These passages all guarantee the 
inspired character of the oral discourse of the apostles, but what 
is said of their sermons is all the more applicable to their wri- 
tings, for itera scripta manet. Indeed the identity of the apos- 
tolic preaching and the apostolic writings is directly taught in 
Thess. 5: 27; 2 Thess.2: 15; 2 Pet. 315,16; 1 John1: 3, 
4, 5. How entirely conscious the apostles were that they spoke 
by the authority and in the name of God, is especially clear 
from t Cor. 7: 25, where the apostle particularly mentions the 
fact that he and not the Lord had enjoined what he urges. 

But the full conviction and heartfelt faith in the Scriptures 
must be the work of the Spirit, the ¢estimonium Spiritus Sancti, 
which our old dogmaticians correctly call the ratio praecipua et 
ultima cognoscendi, the heart and kernel of the inspiration of 
Sacred Scriptures. The Scriptures are their own best testimony 
and evidence and it is the power of the Spirit in and through 
them that in the individual awakens the confidence and faith 
which accepts the Word as that of God given for a safe and sure 
guidance to fallen man. When men like David Strauss and 
other unbelievers, say that this doctrine is the Achilles heel of 
the Protestant and Evangelical System, this, says the dogmati- 
cian Philippi very correctly, “is just as if a blind man accuses the 
seeing man of making use of an argument in a circle, because 
he claims that the sun shines, since he can only see in the light 
of the sun.” The charge that this is an argument in a circle, 
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has often been made and as often met, although formally the 
criticism is not without some show of reason. A prominent re- 
cent Lutheran writer on this all important subject remarks, that 
the experience of the individual is all the less liable to self-de- 
ception in this regard, because it is not really an individual ex- 
perience, but that of the whole Church; of all the believing 
children of God; and this cumulative evidence is more than 
sufficient to make the matter as certain as certain can be. 

The reason, however, why the Word of God is so @@v xai 
évepyns, to use the words of Heb. 4: 12, is because in and 
through them the Holy Spirit is active and exerts his power 
over the hearts of men. And although speaking strictly and 
formally the action of the Spirit in convincing men of the divin- 
ity of the Scriptures does not belong to the act of conversion 
and regeneration, but is preliminary and preparatory to it, yet 
generically and intrinsically it is an action of the same kind. 
The subject before us thus by a natural transition leads us from 
the first part to the second part of our discussion ; from the sub- 
ject of what the Scriptures ave, namely an inspired Revelation 
from God, to the subject what the Scriptures do, namely they 
are a Means of Grace. 

Il. Zhe Word of God as a Means of Grace. Although 
standing in the closest possible connection, logically and inter- 
nally, with the ideas developed in the preceding, yet the doc- 
trine of the means of grace does not occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in modern theological and Biblical discussion. It is, in- 
deed, one of the distinctive doctrines of the Lutheran Church, 
over against both Romish materialism and Reformed spiritual- 
ism, and as such it has all along occupied a prominent position 
in those grand theological systems developed by the teachers of 
our Church. Indeed, it is this feature of God’s Word which 
from the very beginning received the especial attention of the 
Evangelical writers and thinkers from Luther down, because it 
represents the practical side of the Scriptures as the Word of 
God over against the theoretical, which at present is in the front 
of controversy. The teachings of our Church on this subject 
are closely connected with her whole system and spirit. Char- 
acteristic of our teachings is, that the Lutheran Church in each 
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and every particular as far as the salvation of man is concerned 
gives all the glory to God and to God alone. It is abhorrent to 
her very soul to claim even an iota of credit for man or man’s 
work. Not only salvation objectively is the work of God's love, 
achieved through the life and death of Jesus Christ; but also 
the subjective acceptance of this salvation, the genesis and de- 
velopment of faith, is God’s work and his work alone, accom- 
plished through the Spirit, which Spirit, in turn, employs as 
means and mediums the Word and the Sacraments. 

The term “Means of Grace”’ is not a Biblical expression, just 
as little as such technical terms “Trinity,” “Atonement,” and 
others of equal prominence are. The thought, however, is thor- 
oughly Biblical. The term is generic, embracing both the ver- 
bum audibile or praedicatum, and the verbum visibile, the sacra- 
ments. With the latter we have nothing to do at this place, 
since they properly come up for consideration in connection 
with other articles of the Augustana. Our dogmaticians are 
agreed in defining the means of grace as the media of which 
God makes use to bring to man his Spirit, and through the 
Spirit the grace of pardon for sins of faith, the salvation through 
Jesus Christ. They are the instruments through which the 
Holy Ghost operates and performs his work of making the sub- 
jective possession and property of man what has been object- 
ively established by Christ. They are the foundation of the 
Church, upon which she is built; the treasures of the Church, 
the possession of which makes her the institution for the deliv- 
erance of the world; they are the visible, objective bearers of 
the invisible heavenly grace of God, of his Spirit, of Jesus Christ 
himself. A classical definition of the Word as the Means of 
Grace is found in the article under consideration: “For the ob- 
taining of this faith, the ministry of teaching the Gospel and 
administering the Sacraments was instituted. For by the Word 
and Sacraments, as by instruments, the Holy Spirit is given ; 
who worketh faith, where and when it pleaseth God, in those 
that hear the Gospel, to wit, that God, not for our merit’s sake, 
but for Christ’s sake, doth justify those who believe that they 
for Christ’s sake are received into favor.” The same idea is de- 
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veloped somewhat more fully in the Formula of Concord. So- 
lida Declaratio (p. 720, Germ Ed., p. 662 in Jacobs) Art. XI.: 
“Moreover, the declaration (John 6 : 44) that no one can come 
to Christ except the Father draw him, is right and true. But 
the Father will not do this without means, and has ordained for 
this purpose his Word and sacraments as ordinary means and 
instruments ; and it is the will neither of the Father nor of the 
Son that a man should not hear or should despise the preaching 
of his Word, and without the Word and sacraments should ex- 
pect the drawing of the Father. For the Father draws indeed 
by the power of his Holy Ghost, according to his usual order, 
by the hearing of his holy, divine Word, as with a net, whereby 
the elect are delivered from the jaws of the devil. Every poor 
sinner should therefore repair thereto, hear it attentively, and 
should not doubt the drawing of the Father. For the Holy 
Ghost will be with his word in his power, and thereby work; 
and this is the drawing of the Father.” 

The doctrine of the means of grace stands in close connection 
with the whole matter of the genesis and growth of spiritual life 
within us. A moment’s reflection shows its bearings on such 
subjects as regeneration, conversion, and the like, which are all 
achieved by the Spirit operating through the means. 

Substantially, then, the Word and means of grace has through 
the indwelling Spirit the power of convincing the mind and con- 
verting the heart. Not, indeed, is there a gratia irresistibilis ; 
but unless resisted wilfully and persistently, the Word when ap- 
plied has power to subject the heart and soul to God and his 
will. God compels no one to become his child, but the preach- 
ing of the word will make children of God out of all who hear, 
providing the appeals are not persistently resisted. The Word 
of God thus has an inherent power possessed by no other word. 
In the case of human production, the acceptance or rejection of 
what is advocated depends upon the plausibility of the case pre- 
sented, as this appears satisfactory to the mind of the reader. 
The force of the argument lies entirely in its degree of plausi- 
bility. Otherwise in regard to the force and power of God’s 
Word. In the nature of the case the degree of plausibility can- 
not play any important role here, since the object presented 
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cannot be subjected to the ordinary laws of reason and argu- 
ment. These are supernatural and super-rational ; indeed “fool- 
ishness,” to use a Biblical expression. Again, the kind of con- 
viction to be produced is different from that of ordinary argu- 
ment; it is a fides divina, which leans confidently and trustfully 
on the promises of the Gospel. Ordinary methods of argumen- 
tation would not suffice here; the natural heart would never 
yield, would never submit. Therefore it is perfectly consistent 
with the philosophy of the plan of salvation that in this Word 
there should be unique and supernatural power working and 
effecting this confidence and faith, without which the objective 
salvation could never become subjective possession of the hu- 
man heart. 

The same consistency is apparent from another point of view. 
That God should have selected visible and audible means to be 
the bearers and vehicles of his Spirit, the canals of his grace to 
lead us to faith and salvation, lies in the nature of the order of 
salvation, as a methodical and ethical process for the deliverance 
of the naturally sinful will of man from the chains of sin and 
unbelief, God having in his love and consideration for us chosen 
such means, on account of our weakness and needs, that are 
suitable to the nature of the being to be regenerated and led 
into the paths of righteousness, 7. ¢., spiritual and visible means. 
A German scholar has recently employed the following compar- 
ison: ‘God, like a teacher instructing a child, does not resort to 
the high-flowing language of science, but accommodates himself 
to the ideas and methods of thought employed by the child in 
order gradually to educate the child to his own standpoint, thus 
God does not deal with man in an absolute and immediate and 
spiritual manner, but his Spirit at first assumes the form of hu- 
man speech, and his actions the form of human actions over 
against which man retains the ability of resistance. Only in 
this way can the universal applicability and power of God’s 
grace be reconciled with the freedom of man. For grace does 
not desire to force man, but to draw him. Grace aims to re- 
store to man the material freedom, which he has lost and to di- 
rect aright his formal freedom, which he has retained. A purely 
spiritual, immediate, divine intervention would exclude the idea 
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of resistance on his part; it would be a physical not an ethical 
act; it could only bind the sinful will and suppress it, but cannot 
deliver it; would not be an action of grace but of power, might 
and judgment.” 

The Biblical argument for the doctrine of the means of grace 
is in kind the same as that given for the Trinity and a number 
of other fundamentals of the Christian system. There is no ex- 
plicit single statement from which this doctrine can be clearly 
and indisputably derived. On the whole, the Scriptures are not 
a body of abstract principles of Christian teachings; these, as a 
rule, must be derived and extracted by logical process. This is 
the condition of affairs here also. The reason why the Lutheran 
Church with one accord has always taught this doctrine is, be- 
cause in many passages of the Bible the clear and explicit state- 
ments are made that the word and the Sacraments convey such 
grace and have such power. Our Confession and teachers re- 
strict the workings of the Spirit to these means, because the 
Scirptures do so at least negatively, by not making the similar 
claims for any other means. The argument is thus cumulative 
and its limitations given by restriction. A leading passage in 
this connection is Rom. 10:6 sqq. and 17: “But the righteous- 
ness which is of faith saith thus: Say not in thy heart, Who 
shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down ;) or, 
Who shall descend into the abyss? (that is, to bring Christ up 
from the dead). But what saith it? The Word is nigh thee, in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart; that is, the word of faith which 
we preach. So belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by the 
word of Christ.” The regenerating Spirit of God is thus not 
drawn down from heaven by us, is bound to no absolute decree, 
but is bound to the word and sacraments alone. The word is 
living and active, Heb. 4: 12; it is spirit and life, John 6 : 63; 
it is the power of God unto salvation to all those who believe, 
Rom. | : 16; it is the means and the seed of regeneration, James 
1:18; 1 Pet. 1: 23. Passages making similar statement con- 
cerning the sacraments are Eph 5 : 26; John 3:5; Tit. 3:5; 
1 Pet. 3: 21; John 3:5; 1 Cor. 10: 16, 16. 

The doctrine of the Word as a means of grace, as one of the 
distinctive features of our grand Lutheran system over against 
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both the Roman Catholic and the Reformed or Calvinistic sys- 
tems, has always been regarded as a gem in our dogmatical 
scheme and has been discussed and elucidated in detail by our 
giant dogmaticians, so that nothing can be or has been at- 
tempted here except to chronicle in outlines what these teachers 
have developed. With right and reason the maintenance of this 
doctrine has always been regarded as an evidence that the Lu- 
theran Church holds the truly golden and Scriptural middle path 
between the extremes of Roman Catholic materialism and Re- 
formed spiritualism, and is an eloquent testimonial of the sober, 
Biblical ideas and ideals represented by the Lutheran type of 
theology. As it is one of the conspicuous merits of Luther and 
his associates to have fully brought to light again the true plan 
of salvation as revealed in the Prophets and Apostles, thus, too, 
has it been their achievement to have developed anew the cor- 
rect Biblical doctrine of the means of grace. Both doctrines 
belong together and an error or adulteration of the one neces- 
sarily leads to a corruption of the other. Thus the Roman 
Catholic corruption of the doctrine of justification by faith, ne- 
cessarily corrupted also the doctrine of the Word as the means 
of effecting the faith that conditions the acceptance of the grace 
of God. The substitution of sanctification for righteousness 
makes the Gospel merely a xova /ex, and Christ a novus legisla- 
tor. The Word becomes merely a source of information for the 
Christian and addresses itself merely to the intellect. The fides 
which it calls forth is merely the xotstia and the assensus, but 
not the fiducia. At best, it has then only preparatory and pro- 
paedeutic functions to perform ; the consummation having been 
left to the sacrament of the mass, as performed and celebrated 
by the Church. But the Word itself is xo¢ a power to salvation. 

In a similar manner, but from another direction, the Reformed 
scheme, at the basis of which is the doctrine of the absolute de- 
cree of predestination, tears apart the Word and the Spirit. If 
God has chosen his own irrespective of his Word, then that 
Word cannot have the inherent power to affect all equally. Of 
a necessity it can have such an effect only on the elect. Or, 
rather, it has not such an effect even on these, since its power 
does not suffice to achieve this fiducia, this being done by the 
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Spirit beside and outside of the Word. The Reformed system 
thus opens the doors to fanatical schemes of the presence and 
activity of the Holy Spirit based upon the subjective conditions 
and will of men and not upon the objective presence of the 
Word. It is thus the most natural thing in the world that the 
Reformed and not the Lutheran has been the sect-producing 
Church since the Reformation. The Lutheran has indeed been 
the Church of theological controversies, but not the Church of 
sects or schisms. The doctrine of the Means of Grace is one of 
great prominence and significance in the Lutheran system. It 
is as much as any other expressive of her inner character, ideas 
and nature. It is, as a German theologian recently said, one of 
her “pearls.” 

The doctrine has, as a consequence, had a material influence 
upon the whole character of the Church and on the formation 
and development of her peculiarities. Seeing in the Word the 
power unto salvation, the Lutheran has from the beginning been 
the Church of the pure doctrine. Insisting, as she does, upon 
the correct reproduction in her teachings and life of the true 
contents of Holy Writ, she does this not from the standpoint of 
intellectuality or from a mere love of controversy, but because 
it is only the Word of truth which has the promise. Substitu- 
ting human teachings and doctrines in the place of this, deprives 
a system and deprives preaching of the divine power which at- 
tends the true Word. True doctrine is simply the sxe gua non 
of a development and growth of a genuine spiritual faith and 
lite. Practical and not theoretical interests, and that, too, prac- 
tical interests of the deepest importance, have always forced the 
importance of pure doctrine into the forefront of Lutheranism, 
true goctrine not as the expression of abstract theological and 
philosophical propositions, but pure doctrine as the Word of 
God, over against the word of man, and therefore the word that 
has the promise that it will not return void to him who sent it. 
It is misconception and misinterpretation of the grossest kind, 
when the historic contentions of our Church for pure doctrine 
are ascribed to a love of speculation and philosophy, or even of 
controversy. Without pure doctrine the Church of God cannot 
live; for the word of God, not of man, is for her existence, the 
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beginning, middle and end. A church is a church of God only 
in so far as she teaches God’s Word, and only in so far as she 
has God's Word, has she God's Spirit and power. 

For this reason, too, the ideal Lutheran system of preaching 
is the doctrinal, either directly or in its applications to the mul- 
tifold and manifold relations of life. The elucidation of Biblical 
principles and then the elucidation of the bearings of these prin- 
ciples upon the thousands of burning problems of modern life,— 
these are the ideas and aims of Lutheran preaching. It is dis- 
tinctly the preaching of the Word, because it is the Mord that 
can through the Spirit accomplish that for which the Church has 
been established, namely the regeneration of the world. In no 
Church can sensationalism be a more foreign feature than in the 
Lutheran. It is particularly antagonistic and abhorrent to her 
innermost nature. The Lutheran Church, like Paul, preaches 
only Christ and him crucified. 

And, finally, these same facts explain the further phenomenon 
that in the Lutheran Church but rarely complaint is heard of 
the neglect of the sacraments. Knowing them to be more than 
mere signs and memorials, and like the Word to be a means of 
grace, our people love and make use of them. Indeed the doc- 
trine of the means of grace is one of the chief causes that makes 
our Church in her Confession and ideal life so thoroughly and 
entirely Biblical and Scriptural. “God's Word and Luther's 
Doctrine pure, shall to eternity endure!” 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE BIBLE THE WORLD-BOOK 
By Rev. Pror. S. S. RAHN, A. M., Plumer College, Wytheville, Va. 


That the word of God is living and active is not only a truth 
of Revelation, but it is also well attested in human experience ; 
for it is an acknowledged fact, that certain beneficial influences 
have followed the possession of the Sacred Scriptures every- 
where, with a uniformity as unbroken as that which character- 
izes the connection between physical cause and effect. And this 
fact, in itself, is a strong identical proof of the divinity of the 
holy oracles. It separates them from all human productions by 
an immeasurable chasm. The most gifted master-spirits of the 
world have left but few monuments of their genius that have 
exerted any wide-spread or permanent influences on our race. 
The declaration of the Psalmist, in another case, is literally true 
of their mightiest mental efforts,—“They disquiet themselves in 
vain.” By far the larger part of the struggles and the attain- 
ments of the great minds of all classes uninfluenced by the Bi- 
ble are to-day as though they had never been. They have left 
no deep and lasting impression on human nature. Of all who 
have lived and labored, and died and passed from this scene of 
‘earth, how very few have worked into their productions those 
living, eternal truths, or those forms of universal and unfading 
beauty, that will carry conviction to the intellect, and a divine 
charm to the heart, wherever man is found, till the end of time! 
Homer, among the poets, and Aristotle, among philosophers, 
have had a more extended and enduring sway over their species 
than any uninspired writers. Yet, how many hearts have been 
waked to deep devotion and thrilled with holy delight by Da- 
vid’s harp that would remain unmoved by the Grecian bard. 
How many minds have been captivated by the /ogzc of St. Paul, 
and felt the rapture of the noblest convictions of reason, on 
whom the metaphysical acumen and mystic refinement of an 
Aristotle would be utterly lost. 
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It is true that the books of the Bible were originally as se- 
cluded as the writings of other nations, yea, more strictly na- 
tional; but this only makes still more marvelous the mystery of 
that mighty influence they exercised, when in God’s good time 
the seals were broken, and these strange Eastern writings, so 
unlike anything that ever came from the schools, were disclosed 
to the Western world. For ages they had been shut up in the 
mountains of Judea, or, to use the remarkable language of Plato, 
“In some barbarian region far away—in some part of the im- 
mense time that is past.’’ There for ages they had remained, 
a “garden enclosed, a fountain sealed,” until the everlasting 
doors were lifted up,” and the commandment came that the 
Law should go forth from Zion, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem.” How sudden, how irresistible the effect! 
How this old Epic of “the chosen people,” and their hero Mes- 
siah, filled and vivified all the literature, all the philosophy, yea, 
all the thinking of the vast Roman empire! How soon it mod- 
ified, yea, completely transformed, that whole historical state out 
of which arose our modern Europe and our modern civilization ! 
What divine energy was this, that so far surpassed all former 
powers which had arisen out of the Occidental mind, and might, 
therefore, be supposed so much better adapted to it? Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, Socrates, Academics, Stoics, Rhetoricians, Mor- 
alists,—‘they had never so stirred the world, ley had touched no 
universal chords in human souls, although nothing could seem- 
ingly be more abstract, and therefore, more Gniversal, than the 
language of their precepts. ‘Their speculations, though in ap- 
pearance so general and so profound, did not, after all, reach 
down to that which underlies all human nature, as human na- 
ture in its constitution and its wants. No Fall, no Redemption, 
did they have to relate. The former might have been dimly 
shadowed in some of their poetic myths, but the latter had no 
place in their philosophy. The world was caring little about 
them or their systems; it was fast sinking into darkness, with 
all the light they gave; it was becoming more corrupt, more 
worthless, with all that they said about the excellency of virtue 
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and the dignity of reason; more deformed and false, with all 
their talk about “the true, the beautiful, and the good.” 

But when Christ and Moses came, when the prophets came, 
and he of whom they wrote, when Evangelists and Apostles 
came, how mighty the change, and how soon did it manifest it- 
self in so great a revolution of human ideas! Will those who 
talk so much of development, explain this mystery that has 
withstood all the “sneers of Gibbon, and stands yet the inex- 
plicable fact of the world ?”” Development is the magic word ; 
but development from what? From what seed grew this sud- 
den and mighty tree? 

And, if we look at the Hindoo Scriptures and their influence, 
we find that they have no meaning, no life and power, outside of 
India. In the West, they will ever be only matters of learned 
curiosity. The same local, partial nature may be affirmed, 
though less strongly, of the Koran. And to a great extent the 
same character may be applied to all the religious books of the 
world, except this one which proves its humanity, and so, its 
true divinity, by its universality. Of all others it may be said 
that they are local, partial, periodical. Each has its peculiar 
phase, chronological and ethnological, out of which it cannot 
be transplanted. The Bible alone makes disciples of every race. 
It would be hard to decide where it had more strongly displayed 
its subduing power,—on the Asiatic, the African, or the Euro- 
pean mind and heart. Descending with the ages, and through 

_every phase of humanity, it has met them all, it has warred 
with all, and its uniform triumph warrants the induction, even 
aside from faith, that it will surely survive them all. Of such a 
history it is but sober eulogy if we employ the language of that 
strange believer, Sir Thos. Browne,—“Men’s works have an age 
like themselves, and though they outlive their authors, yet have 
they a stint and a period to their duration. This only isa work 
too hard for the teeth of time, and cannot perish but in the final 
flames when all things shall confess their ashes.”’ 

Truly may it be said that this volume is the Book of books— 
a great, wonderful, priceless book. And after all that can be 
said and known of the Bible as a book—simply as a book—it 
remains that this is incidental to its main purpose, the plumage 
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of the angel that published glad tidings. “To dweli too much 
on these external beauties of the Scripture seems to carry peril 
with it, as if one should value the silver trumpets of the priests 
more than the jubilee they were appointed to proclaim. As the 
skilful player on an organ useth one stop after another, now 
evoking the shrillness of the reed, now the mellowness of the 
flute, now the vibration of the harp, now the clear ringing of 
the clarion, and now the heavy swell of the diapason, so did the 
Spirit of God, in the preparation of one book, for all men and 
for all time, make use of all the varied accomplishments and 
faculties of human kind; the learning of Moses; the shepherd 
songs and royal ministry of David; Solomon's ingots of solid 
gold, the condensed expressions of eternal wisdom; Isaiah's 
burning prophecies; Jeremy’s plaintive elegies; the nervous 
eloquence of Paul; love’s gentle soliloquies in the person of 
John; and the visions of the Apocalypse, the thunderings, and 
voices, and earthquakes: forming out of them all one “o/lo- 
graph—the one incomparable harmonious book of the world.” 
(Dr. Adams.) And if we consider it, apart from its direct in- 
strumentality in converting the soul, where, we ask, is the book 
that will compare with the Bible in its diffusive and permanent 
influence on man? Yet this, more than any other, has had to 
encounter, in all ages, the gigantic enmity and opposition of a 
world lying in wickedness. It has had to meet and overcome 
all the resistance which the aggregate depravity of earth and 
hell could oppose to the progress of its influence. More glori- 
ous from the struggle, and triumphant in every conflict, it has 
been and is now influencing the dearest hopes and loftiest as- 
pirations of millions who are blest by its cheering, living light. 
For it has been carried, by translations, into every quarter of 
the globe and among all nationalities. Indeed he who is said 
to “have created everything double, a world without and a world 
within,” has given his word such an adaptation to the moral 
constitution of man, as clearly to indicate the ultimate and uni- 
versal sway which revelation is destined to hold over human 
nature. 

The Bible is the Magna Charta of religious liberty. ‘So long 
as the Scriptures were confined to the few, so long as its pages 
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were closed to the multitude, so long the world rested in dark- 
ness, and oppression existed everywhere. From the time of the 
invention of printing, and the consequent circulation: of the Bi- 
ble, do we date the beginning of those struggles against des- 
potism which finally resulted in the establishment of religious 
liberty and free thought. It cannot be denied that the Bible 
was the cause of the early revolutions that startled kings from 
their thrones, and shook the foundations of the Vatican. It 
taught men the rights of the citizen, and these led them to ex- . 
amine the claims of rulers. It questioned traditions and author- 
ities and rejected them if not in accord with the humble but 
sublime teachings of Christ. Finding that the Creator looked 
upon all men with equal favor, all laws not in conformity with 
this principle were pronounced unauthorized and unjust. The 
inculcation of the direct confession of sins to the throne of 
grace, swept away at a blow the assumptions of priest-craft, 
and made man responsible for his actions to his own conscience 
and to his God. Multitudes who before the reading of the 
Scriptures were debased made self-reliance the prevaling feature 
of the age. The light that poured into the civilized world over- 
whelmed society with new views and aspirations. Every page 
of the sacred volume strengthened the minds of the reformers, 
and shed an unfading lustre over the memories of the martyrs 
who had through all time died in defence of liberty and truth. 
The very foundations of society rocked to the centre; the di- 
vine right of kings and the profane assumptions of priests, 
were scoffed at. In England, as well as on the Continent, the 
standard of rebellion was raised, and thousands, filled with new 
born zeal, fearlessly, manfully asserted the glorious promise of 
man’s regeneration. The gist of the matter has been given by 
that author who said, “The triumphs of humanity, of civiliza- 
tion, and of Christianity, which are the boasts of the Nineteenth 
Century, would have been unknown and the pall of the dark 
ages would still be upon us, if it were not for the free circula- 
tion of the Bible.” 

It is true, the Scriptures exerted a mighty, salutary influence 
in the Patristic period, when they burst upon the new-born 
mind of the Church, and newly encountered the utterly alien 
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feeling of the Roman world. But the power of the written 
word in the hands of the people is most strikingly, most mir- 
aculously shown in the great Reformation age of the Sixteenth 
Century. The whole Bible had (for a second time) been long 
buried from the common eye and mind, As when Hilkiah the 
priest discovered in the temple a copy of the law that the Lord 
had given unto Moses, so came forth the Scriptures from the 
cell of the Augustinian Monk. 

Men everywhere, great men and mean men, learned men and 
ignorant men, “wept and humbled themselves at the reading of 
the words of the book that was found.” What a sudden and at 
once potent activity did it give, not only to the religious, but to 
all the higher departments of thinking. How it awakened, 
quickened, energized the age slumbering in the gloom of error! 
How it made the theological and the spiritual predominant 
everywhere, in the the political, social and even military life! 
It was chiefly through the Bible, which Martin Luther tran- 
slated into the language of the people and diffused everywhere, 
that the despotic chains of popery were broken. In the stream 
of Christianity, the corrupted and adulterated waters of Rom- 
ish idolatry and usurpation were arrested in their mighty on- 
ward course, and men once more gladly rejoiced to drink from 
the pure Fountain of life. The dark and ominous clouds of a 
work-righteous religion were scattered and men could worship 
in the noon-day light of Apostolic simplicity. Henceforth it 
has been the best book for the people, exerting and diffusing 
its benign influence wherever read and studied—the great 
school-book of the world, training the children of men for the 
highest usefulness on earth and for bliss immortal when this life 
shall close. 

The educating power of the Bible is seen first in the fact that 
it is a book of authentic history—the history of the world for 
4,000 years. It is a large book, and contains a vast body of 
the most useful facts known to man. Again, it not only gives 
these facts, but it brings the mind into direct contact with the 
greatest of all ideas—the idea of God, of the soul, of immor- 
tality, of a spiritual universe, of eternity, of life and death, of 
heaven and hell, of sin and redemption. It is a book of grand 
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conceptions. Still further, it is a book of literature, filled with 
prose and poetry equal for beauty and sublimity to any in the 
world—yea, far surpassing any. Add to this that it is a book 
of law and ethics, the purest and best ever promulgated among 
men, containing the germ of all jurisprudence and all moral 
philosophy. 

And yet again, that it is the book of virtue and the book of 
our salvation, appealing to every great sanction and motive that 
can touch the human soul, and inspire it with the loftiest aims. ° 
No wonder that Ewald, the great German scholar, once said to 
Dean Stanley, as he picked up a New Testament: “In this 
book is contained all the wisdom of the world.” 

A French historical writer (R. de St. Hiliaire) bears the fol- 
lowing testimony to the influence of the Bible on public educa- 
tion: “In the lands where the Bible is not the foundation-stone 
of education, of society, of all life, there is nowhere a literature 
for children and for the whole people. In Spain, Italy and even 
France—in a word, all countries where they do not read the 
Bible—there is nowhere at hand any reading, either for the 
child or for the laborer. In Germany and England, on the con- 
trary, we find an entire youth’s and people’s literature, in which 
the national spirit is imaged forth as in a mirror.” Take the 
statement of another writer: “Iceland, the region of intense 
natural cold, is full of religious warmth. The word of God is 
the text-book of the people. Every home has its Bible—not 
just as an ornament, not as the well-kept, cherished marriage 
gift, nor because of some undefined superstitious feeling of rev- 
erence, but for daily use. In Iceland the Bible is constantly read. 
As a consequence, Iceland is without a theatre or prison. There 
is no such officer as sheriff. They own no cannon, and military 
drill is an unknown science.”” A Welsh speaker, at a meeting 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, not long ago, made 
this statement: “Wales is preéminently the land of one book. 
We owe it to the influence of the Bible that we have not a 
single infidel book in our language, and that popery has failed 
hitherto to make any progress among the pure Welsh, because 
they read and know their Bible too well.” And the same may 
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be affirmed of Scandinavia. In that far off “Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,” in portions of which, darkness, desolation, and 
storms prevail three months of the year, we find the people 
contented, cheerful, happy, intelligent, exempt from the many 
evils which blemish the social and moral purity of most Chris- 
tian countries to-day. The beautiful simplicity which charac- 
terizes their religious life is due to the fact that they value the 
Bible more than any book, and make it their daily study—vt ¢s 
indeed a lamp to their feet and a light to their path. What 
Robt. Burns tells us in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” is emi- 
nently true of the farmer of this country. A stanza of that 
poem affords a glimpse of the domestic felicity which reigns 
within his lovely home. Around the father sat the household 
when the toils of the day were done, and the frugal meal had 
been eaten. Open before him was the blessed book from which 
he reverently read : 
“Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 
Hope ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing’, 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 
There, ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise : 
In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere.” 

What sacred joys! What blessed hopes! What exquisite de- 
lights! What animating pleasures, fill the home of these godly 
people of the North! And all due to the influence of the Bible. 
The literature of that little Judean band, done up in so small a 
compass often that your vest pocket can carry the whole of it, 
has a wider, deeper, more helpful influence on the world than 
all literature besides. It has done more to elevate, to cheer, to 
bless, to save. Consider the vast number who daily read it, and 
with a prayerful reverence that lays them open to its rich im- 
pressions. The sick call for it. The dying cling to it as to an 
anchor. Sorrow communes with it, and finds a consoling light 
shining to illuminate its tears. The prilgrim in the wilderness 
and desert wipes the dust from its pages and refreshes himself 
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from the fountain of its grace. The sailor carries it to sea, the 
soldier into battle, the explorer to the virgin soil he discovers ; 
and each deems it a link—wondrous, mystic, glorious link— 
that, amid the perils of time, securely ties the soul to things 
eternal. 

What a truly wonderful book this! a book whose power and 
influence for good are seen and felt wherever it goes and is read ! 
It is the world’s great, blessed book! Knowing its priceless 
value to all believers the dying Walter Scott could well say, 
“There is but one book.’. The homage paid to the Bible by the 
talent, intelligence, and rank now enlisted everywhere, and the 
untiring zeal and noble devotion of some of the greatest minds 
in diffusing the light of revealed truth, have branded with in- 
famy the sentiment once so popular with young men, that it is 
the mark of distinguished intellect to neglect and affect to despise 
the sacred oracles. 

Says Dr. Carell: “The Bible has commanded the reverence 
and admiration of too many gifted and mighty minds—it has 
laid under contribution for its spread through the world too 
high a style of beneficent action and too exalted qualities of 
moral character, and at this moment is exerting on large por- 
tions of civilized and educated man, too deep and controlling an 
influence, to permit mere cavilling and contemptuous skepticism 
to pass currently any longer as a mark of genius.” The wide- 
spread circulation of the Bible demonstrates to all that the holy 
volume has come forth unharmed and in renovated splendor 
from the deadly attacks of the French and English infidelity of 
a past age, and German neology of the present; and in its own 
beautiful language respecting the sun, “7s as a bridegroom com- 
ing out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race; and soon it will be true also of this sacred volume: 
“Its going forth is from the end of heaven, and its circuit unto 
the ends of it; and there ts nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 
The futility and madness of opposition to the living word is 
most obvious. The holy oracles, by the inherent energy of 
eternal truth, have broken away forever from the angry grasp 
of an infidel world, and are now destined to “run and have free 
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course, and be glorified,” till that splendid consummation when 
the whole earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord! 
Great book of heaven! I bind thee to my heart ; 
Treasure of truth, so varied rich, and rare, 
Let friends forsake, and cherished ones depart ; 
Thy words still point me to that country fair, 
Where blight comes not, where change and death are o’er, 
And eyes that wept on earth, shall weep no more. 


——_ <> —__——_ 


ARTICLE III. 
THE GENERAL QUESTION, 
By Rev. J. M. CRomeEr, A. M., Kansas City, Mo. 


Running the risk of being accused of dealing with dead is- 
sues we want to make a few observations of a very practical 
nature upon the general question, or the question in general, 
which has been before the General Synod for a number of years 
and which has latterly been so ably and warmly discussed. Our 
article will not be so heavy as those usually found in the Quar- 
TERLY, but more like the recent articles in the REview on the 
same subject,—of a more “practical” trend 

Believing that some of the greatest differences have been 
caused purely by misunderstanding, and knowing how much 
one’s own practice and conviction has to do with a proper in- 
terpretation of his true position upon the question with which 
we are to deal, and hence also of what one says, we feel that it 
is not only permissible in a popular treatise, but also really ne- 
cessary first to state our own relation to the subject upon which 
we want to express our opinion. We were educated at Car- 
thage and Wittenberg, and although we began our ministry un- 
der the shadow of the latter, and in the midst of a field where 
the liturgy was not used, and within the bounds of a synod in 
which the liturgy had hardly any respectable recognition, we 
began our ministry by using the full services, morning and eve- 
ning, as given in the old service. We did not destroy the har- 
mony and effect, by selecting parts and parcels here and there. 

Voit. XXI. No. 4. 64 
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Thus far we have served four different congregations, and in 
three of them we introduced the’ old service, the fourth having 
it when we came. 

Hence we do not come under the head of non-liturgical, or 
anti-liturgical. Nor will any who understand the issues of the 
present discussion be surprised when we take position against 
the common service, and the common ritualistic tendency of 
the day. Nor can any blame us for being surprised at the fact, 
that many who have sided with the extreme common service 
party, are actually non-liturgical, not using the old service, many 
not at all, and many only in part, and a great many intending 
never to use the common service. This discussion has made 
some strange bed-fellows, suggesting a breach between precept 
and example, and in an attempt at an explanation, giving rise 
to unpleasant speculation. 

But with these thoughts aside, we want, first, to make brief 
review of the article in the April QuARTERLY—‘‘A Practical 
View’—by Rev. Dr. Reimensnyder, of New York City. The 
temper and methods of this article are calculated to make a 
wrong impression, particularly so, if allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Not any party or ism has the whole truth. One of our 
greatest difficulties is to divest truth of personal bias, while, in 
an ardent discussion, differences are always magnified. So much 
heat was generated at the very beginning of this discussion 
that many did not give it the careful study which the merits of 
the question deserved. First attention was given to keeping 
the peace, regardless of the fate of the question itself. Others 
were more influenced by their feeling toward the respective 
leaders in the discussion, than by convictions on the subject dis- 
cussed. Still others were indifferent, feeling that whatever ac- 
tion was taken, they and their congregations would still be free 
to decide the matter for themselves. We are confident that in 
many instances the merits of the case were made secondary. 

Therefore, there is a deeper meaning to this question than 
circumstances have permitted many to discover, and for this 
reason we venture a few words additional. Looking, first, at the 
“Practical View,” we ask the question, Will the history of forms 
rites and ceremonies, as wrought out in a self-destructive Ju- 
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daism which crucified our Lord, and in a corrupting Romanism 
which apostatized from the true faith, warrant the spirit of re- 
joicing by our good Dr. of New York, when “eminent Christian 
thinkers and leaders of other denominations” commend our 
high church tendency ? It is a significant fact that nearly all 
the names quoted are of New York City, and it is well known 
that the cities have been the leaders in extending all church ex- 
travagances. So long as the Methodists were chiefly a rural 
people, so long they maintained their original simplicity, but 
when they began operating in the cities they became as stylish 
and almost as churchly as any. The last half century has wit- 
nessed a marvelous, and marvelously rapid change in the char- 
acter of worship. This applies to our own denomination as 
well as to others, but is alike true of nearly all. Beginning in 
simplicity—crudeness we may say—we have come to the seri- 
ous consideration and admiration of the forms of an age past 
emerging from the tyranny of priestly usurpation and human 
inventions. All along this tendency we see small branches 
dropping off the main denominational vines, in the interests of 
a plainer service. The Methodist church owes its marvelous 
growth to this one fact as much as to anything else. The Dis- 
ciples’ Church can give no better reason for its wonderful growth 
in these latter years, than its almost painful simplicity which 
commended it to the common people. 

But there is a golden medium if it can only be maintained. 
That denomination is yet to be organized which will be able to 
curb all tendencies toward a worship which makes its strongest 
appeal to the senses. Hence, instead of being cause for con- 
gratulation, it should be cause for serious warning when the 
most attractive feature of the General Synod Lutheran Church, 
calling “attention” and “increasing the respect” of others, is 
merely our form of service, for which individually we deserve 
no credit, but which we have gathered up out of the dedris of 
a shattered Romanism. 

One thing that must not be overlooked in our final decision 
upon this question is the fact that the leaders on both sides are 
liturgists. It is not as though one were extremely liturgical and 
the other extremely non-liturgical. And yet while this is true, 
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there is a legitimate field of discussion, and ground of difference. 
Results, usually, are compromises. The final force that pre- 
vails is a resultant of many forces. And if this law is to ob- 
tain in the present discussion we will as a church be carried be- 
yond a merely liturgical position to one, to say the least, mod- 
erately extreme. 

We must further understand what constitutes an extreme lit- 
urgy. Some have mistaken here, and have been led to look 
with considerable favor upon the common service because it re- 
quires no donger time to render than the old service. This is 
very deceptive. The number of parts, and their arrangement 
as to the whole service is of far more importance than the mere 
matter of a few minutes one way or the other. This will ex- 
plain why in a discussion of liturgy against liturgy there is so 
much room for difference. The objection to the common ser- 
vice is not that it is so much longer than the old service. It is 
because it has so many more parts, covering the entire service, 
reducing almost every act to a special form, and leaving little or 
no room for the free exercise of the worshiper. 

Another very misleading defense of the common service is 
that the parts so objected to are simply Scripture. This is very 
plausible indeed. But the same argument may be applied to 
the greater part of the Roman Mass. The question becomes 
one of emphasis upon this particular part of public worship, 
the logical result of which is to make secondary the preaching 
of the word. This is no appeal to fear, but a statement of fact 
well founded in history. The tendency toward ritualism has 
done two things wherever and whenever encouraged, and its 
history will hold good of the future, it minimizes the preaching 
of the word, and the spiritual life of the worshiper. A spirit- 
ually-minded Christian may use a proper service to edification, 
but the very moment the form of service becomes a matter of 
contention or special importance, that moment we have evi- 
dence of a waning spirituality, and an illiberal spirit, against 
which Christ gave the most scathing denunciations. It is be- 
cause of these facts, viz., the effect of an extreme liturgy upon, 
first, the worship, secondly, the worshiper, and thirdly, upon 
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doctrine itself that many good men feel it their duty to oppose 
this tendency among us. 

But we notice briefly the means used in the interest of the 
common service defense. Perhaps the weakness of this defense 
is nowhere more plainly seen than in the strained interpretation 
of scripture. Intolerance and excited language are common to 
our weak nature and always appeal to one’s charity. But no 
allowance must be made when the true interpretation of scrip- 
ture is in question. We, therefore ask the learned Dr. of New 
York if he will risk his reputation as a theologian and an exe- 
gete upon his interpretation of 1 Cor. 1:10? Would he have 
his less informed readers believe that Paul is here talking of 
service, or even worship? Every word in the text and the con- 
text shows that he is speaking chiefly of attachments to human 
party leaders. It was schism—oyioata—against which Paul 
was speaking. Each was crying up his particular party-leader 
until Paul found even himself at the head of a faction. This 
passage might have been appropriately quoted by the Dr. in 
rebuke of the division which was feared by some, and which 
had its origin in this discussion, and would have afforded him an 
excellent opportunity for holding up Christ as the one in whom 
alone we could be one. The quotation was, however, very un- 
fortunate for the Dr. to use; for, as we read on, we learn that 
the errorists whom Paul rebuked had taken advantage of the 
external rites of Christianity, and had exalted them above the 
preaching of the word, so that Paul must use language, which 
would cause many of us to be misunderstood, in refuting them, 
saying, “1 thank God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus 
and Gaius * * also the house of Stephanus, * * for 
Christ sent me not to baptize, but fo preach the Gospel.” Paul 
does not mean to under-estimate the holy ordinance of Chris- 
tian baptism, but he does mean to emphasize the greater im- 
portance of preaching the Gospel. 

And now we come to the old Romish notion of unity in uni- 
formity. This theory has been so often exploded, both as a 
possible theory, and a practical expedient, that it would seem 
useless to touch upon it. It did not save Rome from the spirit- 
ual uprising of the reformation, nor has it saved the Episcopal 
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Church from either schism, or high and low church party. A 
mere form is as useless in bringing about unity of mind and 
heart as eating is powerless to make all of uniform physical 
structure. There is absolutely nothing in it. Eggs are very 
uniform, but their unity is the destruction of their uniformity. 
The tree is a unit, but has no uniformity of parts. Why this 
thought should ever be mentioned we do not know. It is the 
most barren of pre-reformation notions. And yet so long as the 
delusion is chased we must continue to cry out against it. We 
are not blind to the advantages to be gained by having a com- 
mon service, but the friends of this movement have expected 
entirely too much of it, if they have hoped that by it all the 
branches of the Lutheran Church would finaliy be brought un- 
der one ecclesiastical organization. The most that could reas- 
onably be expected was that we would cease to magnify our 
differences, so that in localities where only one Lutheran organ- 
ization could be maintained, there would be no practical diffi- 
culty of uniting all of the Lutheran faith under any one organ- 
ization. This would have been a grand achievement in our 
church in the West. And yet any reasonable minister in the 
General Synod can do this even now. There is only one true 
Christian unity, and that is of heart and mind, even that of 
Christ Jesus. 

But has our brother not again mistaken when he lays the 
blame of the opposition to the common service upon “Profes- 
sors without congregations, or upon pastors who have never tried 
it, most of whom have never used any service, and never expect 
to use any, whatever its merits, being opposed to all liturgies ?” 
\Ve believe this was one of the misunderstandings which made 
some fear division at Lebanon. On inquiry we learned that all 
who had in any way opposed the common service used the old 
service, and none of these were so extreme as to press their 
preferences to the disruption of the church. What surer proof 
could have been given of this, than when Bro. Alexander Geb- 
hart of Dayton, O., who had offered the resolution asking for 
the publication of the two services separately, was asked if he 
would use the old service, and replied, “Personally I would ?” 
And when this very reasonable request was denied, the temper 
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and spirit of those denied must certainly have reproved those 
who had been accusing them of schism. 

There is however a graver charge in the Dr’s. assertion, viz.: 
“It is the ministers who are arousing opposition and seeking to 
prejudice the laity against it (the common service) by every 
means in their power.” We have no harsh words to reply to 
this unguarded, and unwarranted statement, but we kindly de- 
mur. It has been our experience that the laymen are about as 
the clergymen, some being in favor of a service, some opposing, 
and the majority being indifferent upon the question. It may 
be different with our New York Dr., who may have a much 
larger proportion of foreign element in his church, who are used 
both to an elaborate service and to priestly usurpation. In our 
western churches the people soon let the pastor know that they 
think on these, as well as all other matters, for themselves. 
When trouble has arisen it has oftener been where the pastor 
has injudiciously pressed his own preferences upon his people. 
We know of several instances where trouble has been caused by 
the pastor pressing the service upon the people, and we have 
never heard of any trouble being caused where the congregation 
has wanted a service and the pastor has refused. 

Then the comparison of the sales of the old service and the 
common service is, like the whole article, likely to make a 
wrong impression. We have but to refer to the large increase 
in the number of our communicants with which the common 
service was favored over the old, and the more potent fact that 
the old was ordered out of print as a separate book two years 
ago and that at least 7000 out of the 12000 increase of the 
common service over the old service also contains the old ser- 
vice and counts more for it, because much more generally used. 
When only a very small per cent. of our congregations use the 
common service, the effort to prove its popularity is nothing 
short of ludicrous. 

And now a word about the General Synod. From reports 
given of this convention in leading religious papers, and from 
private correspondence we have seen, it would seem that the 
common service party intended to persist in its spirit of mis- 
representation and intolerance. In face of the magnaminous 
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spirit of the opponents to the common service, and all knowing 
the circumstances under which their request. was denied, it is 
unworthy even the extreme liturgical party to boast of victory. 
When a majority of the delegates went into the convention 
pledged to vote against the reopening of the liturgical question, 
and when this majority decided that this request was reopening 
the question, and when these votes were so pledged, and this 
solely in the interests of peace, and to prevent what had been 
both feared and prophesied, a rupture of the General Synod,— 
when under these circumstances the request was denied, only 
an unholy and designing spirit could speak of the action as be- 
ing a victory for the common service. This is further seen from 
the fact that many who voted against this request, freely said 
afterward that, had the vote been on the main question, they 
would have voted differently, while at least one, who*voted to 
grant the request, said he would have voted differently on the 
main question. So we have evidence from both sides that the 
vote was clearly understood not to be on the main question. 
There was no opportunity given, there was no opportunity 
sought to open the question; for when it became known that 
the feeling was so high neither party felt like assuming the re- 
sponsibility of introducing the subject. 

Two scenes followed which furnished both sides cause for 
congratulation. When the simple request of Bro. Gebhart was 
denied there was a graceful yielding, or acceptance of the situ- 
ation which must have proven to the common service party that 
the old service party was not so rankly anti-liturgical after all. 
And when in the midst of prayers, doxologies, and tears in which 
the common service party joined just as heartily as any, the old 
service party saw that their brethren on the other side enjoyed 
a free and spontaneous service as much as they did. 

And now all that the most ardent opposers to the common 
service are really anxious to accomplish is to save the General 
Synod from an extreme liturgical and confessional basis. So 
long as liberty is granted in the use of forms of worship, and 
the sermon occupies the prominent and truly Lutheran place in 
the service, and so long as the Augsburg Confession, and that 
alone, is made obligatory, we apprehend no trouble in the Gen- 
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eral Synod. It has been because the common service move- 
ment looked toward an extremer liturgy, and hence an extremer 
confessionalism, that those who gave the matter careful study 
were led to oppose it. Let the Augsburg Confession remain 
our only doctrinal basis, and let “justification by faith,” which 
was the watchword of the Reformation, and which has been 
the distinguishing badge of Lutheranism from that time to 
the present, continue to be inscribed above our service, above 
our altars, and above our confession, and for one we will 
be fully satisfied. If the common service movement has been 
misunderstood, and does not imply a stronger confessionalism, 
and does not place the service of the altar above the service of 
the pulpit, then there has been “much ado about nothing.” It 
has been because the sources, or authors, from whom the com- 
mon service was compiled were such extremists that the com- 
mon service was opposed. Because these men placed the altar 
first, making it “rule the whole system of worship,” making 
the saving power of the Gospel center about the sacraments, 
rather than about the word and faith in that word, there has 
been opposition. And whenever the common service party 
comes out plainly and makes this the issue, it will find the Gen- 
eral Synod ready to reaffirm its historic ground. If unfortu- 
nately this should not be true, then we are sure that many will be 
driven out to re-establish this historic basis, and give themselves 
to its perpetuation. It was, therefore, one of the most en- 
couraging features of the General Synod, that it renewed its al- 
legiance to the Augsburg Confession a/one, and that wani- 
mously, most heartily, and without discussion. 

This is the best and truest Lutheran ground that history can 
furnish, and the disposition to discount the Lutheranism of 
those who stand upon it is sufficient to determine those mani- 
festing such disposition as ot being in sympathy with the Gen- 
eral Synod, and as seeking to change its historic type. The com- 
mon service was the most innocent form in which this movement 


could have been inaugurated. Our hope that the movement 
will never be successful is in the fact, that in this most innocent 
form the real motive and design have been discovered and ex- 
posed. 

Voi. XXI. No. 4. 65 
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So that while many of our ministers and laymen may, for the 
sake of peace and of a united church, not feel justified in meet- 
ing the issue at this point, and while by their lack of opposition 
to the common service they may be encouraging the extreme 
party to feel that their notions are meeting with more favor than 
they really are, and thus be inngcently adding fuel to the flame 
which may yet burst forth, we want to express it as our firm 
conviction that if by these things the common service party is 
emboldened to thrust upon the Church the real, and bare ques- 
tion at issue, they will meet a defeat that will settle these ques- 
tions for at least a generation. Many with whom we have con- 
versed do not believe that the common service party could or 
would do such a thing. They appear in the line or role of char- 
ity, thinking better things of these good brethren than this. 
We wish we could join them, for we love our brethren, and dis- 
like to give any coloring whatever to any differences, real or ap- 
parent. But, whether merely lacking in charity, or being guilty 
of doing an injustice to our brethren, time will tell. If either 
shall prove to be true, then our tongue and pen shall be made 
to do service in an open confession. 

But so long as the common service stands as it is, the expres- 
sion, in a form of worship shaped to the notion,-of men who 
are extreme confessionalists, and sacramentarians, we cannot 
use it, and we believe the day is not distant when with calmer 
mind, both parties will join in such modification and revision 
of this service as will enable those, who feel as we do, to use 
it without any cringe of conscience. May the good Lord has- 
ten this time is our prayer. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


CATECHISATION AND CONFIRMATION IN THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, 


By Rev. P. BERGsSTRESSER, D. D., Middletown, Md, 


The particular aspect of this subject, which I desire to dis- 
cuss, is the Lutheran method of preparing persons for and re- 
ceiving them into full Communion in the Church of Christ, over 
against some other methods which are in vogue in other de- 
nominations for the same purpose. We are all anxious to 
know the best methods, and the most Scriptural, to induce peo- 
ple to make up their minds and to prepare them for worthy 
membership in the Church. But with all our care and labor, 
whatever methods used, some members prove themselves to be 
unworthy. It may still be asked, “Friend, how camest thou in 
hither not having a wedding garment?’ So it was also with 
some of St. Paul’s converts, concerning whom he complains to 
the Church of the Philippians, in the following sorrowful words: 
“For many walk, of whom | have told you often, and now tell 
you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ: whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly, whose 
glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things.” But this also 
proves that there are genuine Christians, the true body of Christ. 

But when we are asked to give a reason for our Lutheran 
method of inducting persons into the communion of the Church, 
over against other methods, no one has a right to find fault with 
us in our statements of the case in a public discussion. We are 
willing to give our reasons why we prefer this method over 
against any other. 

The Lutheran method is by Catechisation and Confirmation ; 
the Methodist by the mourner’s bench and probation; the 
Baptist by immersion, either backwards or forwards. All meth- 
ods have their supporters, and all have been blessed by God in 
the conversion of sinners. But preaching is held by all de- 
nominations of Christians as the principal method of awaking 
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and converting sinners. Preaching is the great instrumentality, 
which the Lord Jesus is employing in the conversion of the 
world. Our Lord “ordained twelve, that they should be with 
him, and that he might send them forth to preach. And they 
departed and went through the towns, preaching the gospel, and 
healing everywhere.’ And the great Master prior to his as- 
cension gave this commandment to his disciples, “Go ye, there- 
fore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have comman- 
ded you: and, lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

Under the first gospel sermon three thousand were converted 
and when the fires of persecution raged, and separated the dis- 
ciples, “they that were scattered abroad, went everywhere 
preaching the word.” It was by preaching and teaching that 
Luther awakened and aroused the slumbering principalities of 
Germany, and by preaching and teaching he made the pope to 
tremble on his throne. It is impossible to overrate the impor- 
tance of preaching and teaching; and he is no friend of the 
Church or the world, who impairs their sanctity, or diminishes 
the respect in which they are held. 

Our system of catechisation and confirmation grows out of 
our doctrine and practice of infant baptism, which is founded 
on the Great Commission—“Make disciples’ of all nations by 
baptizing them and teaching them.’” With us Lutherans, bap- 
tism has mostly become infant baptism. As long as the Church 
retains the character of a mission, she is conversant with the 
word and adult baptism. But as soon as she has anywhere ob- 
tained a firm foot-hold, she looks upon the children that are 
born in her bosom as her children, and receives them into the 
church by baptism and into full communion after instructing 
them by confirmation. The grace of God is offered to us in 
our infant baptism. And we get our authority for infant bap- 
tism from the Lord Jesus Christ himself. No man can dispute 
the validity of this authority; for all power is given to him 
in heaven and in earth. If any one disputes our authority to 
baptize our children, we at once point to the Great Commission, 
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“Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and lo, 1 am with you alway, even to 
the end of the world.” 

The word nations in the commission as its etymology im- 
ports (zatus, born; or xascor, to be born), originally denoted a 
family or race of men descended from a common progenitor. 

“Make disciples” (sathetusate) has a generic sense, and covers 
both the baptizing and teaching subsequently mentioned. The 
grammatical form is “make disciples by baptizing and teach- 
ing.” But nations are composed of men, women and children. 
If the Saviour had wished to exclude infants, he would have 
told us; but this he did not do, therefore he did not intend that 
we should. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we are informed that St. Paul 
baptized whole households. For Christianity is to be the soul 
of not only an individual but also of a domestic fellowship. 
The expression for this is the baptism of children. Our chil- 
dren, it is true, are not conscious when they are baptized; for 
their whole spiritual life is yet in the slumber of a dream, out of 
which it only grows by degrees. But yet it is there, and these 
children belong to God. Shall they not be dedicated to their 
Saviour? We are to present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, as our reasonable service. But does not this 
include all the fruits of our bodies? Do we not pray for our 
children? Do we not carry them on supplicating hearts ? 
Should we therefore doubt, whether baptism is a mere form and 
empty word? When on a certain occasion Israelitish mothers 
brought their children to Jesus, that he should bless them, while 
yet these children understood nothing, Jesus rebuked his disci- 
ples especially, took the little children into his arms, laid his 
hands on their heads and blessed them, and said: “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of 
such is the kingdom of God.” To such belongs the kingdom 
of God. Therefore why should we not bring our children to 
Jesus, and why should we not be assured and conscious, that 
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he will also receive them and grant them his blessing? Bap- 
tism is the expression for this. 

Especially because the children have not yet committed ac- 
tual sin; we are glad therefore to call them innocent. But they 
still belong to the race of man, on which rests a common debt. 
And that their innocence has its bounds, is manifest as soon as 
the spirit awakens from its first slumber, and herewith also all 
the naughtiness out of which sin develops itself. They have 
need of the grace of God no less than we who are adults. 

Our children, it is true, have no knowledge of what takes 
place in their baptism ; for their understandings are not yet de- 
veloped. But does it follow therefore that nothing whatever 
transpires in them internally ? Do not the germs of moral and 
spiritual susceptibility lie implanted in the new-born child? 
And who will mark the day, in which the same will become ac- 
tive? The beginning of our inner spiritual life lies far beyond 
our understanding or comprehension. Even in later life, how 
much lies beyond the bounds of our comprehension, which has 
not yet entered into our spiritual life! The bounds of our com- 
prehension are much narrower than the spheres of our spiritual 
life. And we experience many spiritual and moral develop- 
ments without our knowing it. Who therefore will set bounds 
to the spirit of God beyond which he cannot go? “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth.”. He has his work in the soul of the 
child as well as in the soul of him who is grown up. 

But this communion with God in the heart of the child is yet 
to become a matter of personal consciousness or experience. We 
therefore catechise them, and permit confirmation to follow bap- 
tism. Not in order to make baptism complete, for it is already ; 
not in order to renew it, for it is the beginning once for all; but 
that the baptized himself assume that on which he has been 
baptized, and that he express it with his own mouth; that his 
covenant with God in baptism be also a covenant of the under- 
standing and will; and that he receive the blessing at once dur- 
ing the years of his moral development and his spiritual exper- 
ience. With confirmation we combine the beginning of the 
Lord’s Supper, and herewith the entrance into full communion 
in the Christian Church. Hence, we are asked before our con- 
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firmation, “Do you sincerely desire to be received into the fel- 
lowship and the glorious liberty of the true followers of Christ ?” 
Answer, “Yes.” The goal is religious certainty. God is recon- 
ciled to all in Christ, and he desires that all should become rec- 
onciled to him, and receive the spirit of adoption in their hearts, 
crying, Abba Father. In order to this the divine reconciliation 
must come over to us as a personal experience in our hearts. 
This comes through faith, therefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. Faith is 
the channel through which this personal consciousness or experi- 
ence is imparted to us. The basis of our reconciliation is the 
atonement, which we reach through faith. “And not only so, but 
we also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have now received the atonement” (the reconciliation) 

But how are we reconciled to God through faith? Faith is 
believing the Gospel. It is an act of the will in accordance with 
truth, which has found its way into the mind by hearing or read- 
ing the word. Faith cometh by hearing the word. Hence, the 
importance of religious instruction or catechisation—a word de- 
rived from matTnyé@, or KaTHyiG@, to sound or resound, to 
sound into the ears of any one; hence, to teach by oral instruc- 
tion, and to teach the first principles of any science. These 
words are now applied almost wholly to elementary religious 
instruction, by questions and answers. St. Luke writes to the 
most excellent Theophilus, “That thou mightest know the cer- 
tainty of those things, wherein thou hast been instructed 
(xatnynOns)” Faith therefore comes to us through religious 
instruction or catechisation. Faith is an exercise of the will in 
the right direction. But Christ is in the midst of such faith, 
which makes it an infinite trust in God, which God counts for 
righteousness. Thus faith becomes the victory that overcomes 
sin, guilt, the world, and the devil. The man with such a faith 
and the righteousness of Christ imputed, realizes that all sins 
and guilt are canceled through the atonement. What was long 
ago in the mind and heart of God as a blessed experience, is 
now experienced by the sons of God. Hence, Christ said to 
Nicodemus, in explanation of this experience, “We speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen.”” The new covenant 
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is now established, the prodigal has returned, and there is joy 
in the Father’s house. With such experience the soul begins 
to sing: 

“Ich habe nun den Grund gefunden, 

Der meinen Anker ewig hiilt. 

Wo anders als in Jesu wunden ? 

Da lag er vor der Zeit der Welt : 

Den Grund der unbeweglich steht 

Wenn Erd und Himmel untergeht.” 


The nearest we have in English to this is the following: 
“My God is reconciled, 
His pard’ning voice | hear: 
He owns me for his child, 
I can no longer fear ; 
With confidence I now draw nigh, 
And ‘Father, Abba, Father!’ cry.” 

But the English poet does not reach the depth of the Ger- 
man. Yea; in these two poets are found already the germs of 
the two systems of dealing with awakened sinners. 

The one system aims at obtaining the certainty of religion or 
its object mainly by the following means, viz., 1. By prevailing 
on awakened persons to come forward and kneeling at a front 
bench for the purpose of seeking religion, by pleading earnestly 
with God for pardon, for his Holy Spirit, for his reconciliation, 
for his blessing. 2. By surrounding them and praying and 
singing with them and for them, in order thus to encourage 
them to be in earnest and not to give up until they receive “the 
blessing.”’ This moreover is regarded as a very essential means 
of drawing down “the blessing.” 3. This system implies that 
there is some hindrance on the part of God, which prevents the 
true penitent from obtaining pardon, and that this hindrance 
must be removed mainly by earnest prayer. 4. This system 
places very little reliance on instruction in accomplishing its ob- 
ject. It hoots at catechising the young in the doctrines and du- 
ties of the Christian religion. 

The other system aims at the attainment of its object, 1. By 
showing awakened and inquiring persons on what conditions 
God has promised to pardon, justify, and save sinners. 2. If 
they have not complied with these conditions, then, by urging 
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them at once to do so, as the only means of obtaining pardon, 
justification and salvation. 3. If they have complied with these 
conditions, then by showing them that, according to God's 
promises, they are accepted with him ; and that it is their duty 
and privilege at once to rely on his promises of pardon and jus- 
tification through Christ, and thus to rejoice in the salvation of 
God freely bestowed on the believing sinner. 4. This system 
implies that there is some hindrance which prevents the true 
penitent from confiding heartily in God’s promises of pardon, 
justification and salvation, and that this hindrance, which is 
wholly in the penitent sinner, must be removed mainly by in- 
struction. In fact this system relies mainly on instruction or 
catechisation as the means of obtaining its object. It endeav- 
ors to follow the Great Commission, “Make disciples by bap- 
tizing and teaching.” 

We need hardly say what this latter system is our Lutheran 
System of dealing with awakened souls ; and, also, that it is the 
orthodox system of the Christian Church. We call it the Lu- 
theran system, because it is what Luther and Melanchthon 
preached and taught during the Reformation, and because it is 
what is taught in our symbolical books. We will here give a 
short extract from these books as follows, viz., “Concerning the 
righteousness of faith before God, we believe, teach, and con- 
fess unanimously, that poor sinful man is justified before God—— 
that is, absolved and declared free from all his sins, and from 
the sentence of his well-deserved condemnation, and is adopted 
as a child and an heir of eternal life, without any human merit 
or worthiness, and without any antecedent, present, or subse- 
quent work, out of pure grace, for the sake of the merit, the 
perfect obedience, the bitter sufferings and death, and the resur- 
rection of Christ our Lord alone; whose obedience is imputed 
unto us for righteousness. 

“These blessings are offered unto us through the Holy Spirit, 
in the promises of the Gospel; and faith is the only medium 
through which we apprehend and receive them, and apply and 
appropriate them to ourselves. This faith is a gift of God, 
through which we rightly acknowledge Christ, our Redeemer, 
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in the word of the Gospel, and confide in him, that, namely, for 
the sake of his obedience alone, we have forgiveness of sins 
through grace, are reputed of God the Father as righteous and 
just, and are eternally saved.” We might quote other pas- 
sages from these venerable books; but this one proves our po- 
sition. There are many others like it in them. 

This system is orthodox, because it is believed in by all or- 
thodox denominations. Take their confessions of faith, and 
examine them. 

The Lutheran system is highly scriptural. To illustrate this 
point let us look out Scripture proofs. To the Church of the 
Ephesians St. Paul writes, “In whom ye also trusted, after that 
ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation in 
whom also after that ye believed, ye were sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance until 
the redemption of the purchased possession, unto the praise of 
his glory.” When the Gospel is preached in its purity when 
the young are instructed in its principles, it must produce a re- 
viving effect among the people. For this the office of the min- 
istry has been ordained. The pastor, however, must not only 
preach and teach for the edification of his members, but also 
for the conversion of sinners; not only for the good of those 
who are in the church, but also for those who are out of it. 

Preaching the Gospel therefore and instructing the young is 
God’s method of reaching the spiritual wants of the people. 
Revivals of religion are not therefore merely denominational 
peculiarities; but they are the essential results of the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel and the instruction of the young. 
Hence, they are no more Methodism than they are Lutheranism. 
But some have an idea there can be no revivals of religion with- 
out a mourner’s bench. There were revivals of religion in the 
Lutheran Church before John Wesley was born, yet I have great 
respect and veneration for John Wesley, because he is very 
nearly related to the Lutherans, having been converted to God 
through Luther’s writings. “About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the Lutheran Church was blessed with a power- 
ful revival of religion. The whole city of Frankfort was moved 
by a single sermon, delivered by Rev. Philip Jacob Spener on 
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‘the righteousness of the Pharisees and the children of God.’ 
Multitudes crowded into the church to hear his powerful appeals, 
whilst many took offence and denounced him as a fanatic, de- 
claring they would never listen to him again. It was during 
this revival that Spener found it necessary to appoint special 
meetings for prayer, religious inquiry, and instruction. In these 
meetings he spoke personally to the people on the state of re- 
ligion in their souls, in other words, he conversed with them re- 
specting their religious experience, and gave them such instruc- 
tion as their respective cases required.” This is very much our 
method of catechisation, and the inquiry meeting is an out- 
growth of catechisation, and is legitimately Lutheran. 

It will throw much light upon our subject to ascertain how 
the Apostles and early Christians dealt with awakened sinners. 
Let us look at the conversions recorded in the New Testament. 
In the Acts of the Apostles (2 : 37-41) there is reference to the 
conversion of three thousand on the day of Pentecost. How 
did the Apostle Peter deal with them? This was the process ; 
by his preaching they were awakened and convinced that they 
were sinners, and having confessed this, they were immediately 
informed on what condition they could be pardoned. They 
must repent, and be baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Having complied with these conditions, they were instructed 
and assured by the Apostle, who was inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, that their sins were forgiven them, and having gladly re- 
ceived the word, they were numbered with the Christians. Now, 
the way the Apostle Peter dealt with awakened sinners on the 
day of Pentecost, is the method according to which we should 
deal with them. The minister should know who have been 
convinced and convicted by the sermon—who in the congrega- 
tion are anxious about the salvation of their souls. How shall 
he ascertain this? In various ways. He may visit the awaked 
at their homes, if he has the time and opportunity. He may 
also appoint inquiry meetings for their special instruction and 
benefit. The awakened want knowledge and understanding. 
This is the design of catechetical instruction. It is to get per- 
sons interested in their salvation. The minister asks the cat- 
echumen questions, and receives answers. Thus the mind is 
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educated, and filled with religious knowledge. The minister 
prays with the young, and for them, until they are brought to 
Christ, and voluntarily choose him as their Saviour; at last he 
calls them forward to the altar, receives their confession of 
Christ, and their solemn pledge of fidelity to the Church, and 
then confirms them by the laying on of hands. This is the 
apostolic method. Thus also the Ethiopian Eunuch was brought 
to Christ. The Eunuch asked Philip: “I pray thee, of whom 
speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some other man ?” 
He is an inquirer. Then Philip commenced to instruct him 
what he must do, and assures him that if he believes with all 
his heart in the Lord Jesus, he may be baptized. The Eunuch 
complies with the conditions, and goes on his way rejoicing. 
Thus the pastor according to God’s heart, inquires into the state 
of the sinner’s mind, and into the purposes of his heart, and if 
he finds him awakened and an inquirer, he at once preaches to 
him the promises of the Gospel, and, on the authority of God's 
word, assures him of salvation. This, then, is the true method: 
first, the sinner must perceive evidence; secondly, he must be- 
lieve that evidence; and, thirdly, he must feel it. The awak- 
ened sinner must first know what are the conditions of salva- 
tion, and then he must know that he has complied with them. 
For Christ has said: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
heareth my word and believeth on him that sent me, hath ever- 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemnation; but is passed 
from death unto life.” 

There are yet other points, which might be advanced, but 
this must suffice. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE JOYS OF THE MINISTRY. 
By Davin H. Baus.tn, D. D., Springfield, Ohio. 


The New Testament not only contains a rule of faith and 
conduct for men, but at the same time prescribes the means for 
the ministration of that faith and encouragement of that con- 
duct. That means is the ministry of the word, and of this there 
are various estimates prevailing among men. There is that 
which may be called the numerical estimate which contem- 
plates the minister of Christ as the chief agent in increasing the 
arithmetical columns in the church year books, or the commer- 
cial estimate which contemplates him as the center of the fi 
nancial success in the management of ecclesiastical pecuniary 
affairs, or the literary estimate which contemplates him as the 
delight of the elegant and informed few, the merely moral esti- 
mate which contemplates him as an adept in the sharp discrim- 
inations of human teachers of ethical systems, and the Chris- 
tian estimate which contemplates him as a teacher sent from 
God, the one whose calling it is to exalt Christ as the divine 
head and Saviour of the body, which is the Church—“the only 
name given under heaven among men whereby we must be 
saved.” From this variety of judgment it is evident that all 
merely human estimates of the sacred calling, and all that is in- 
volved in its service are neither final nor trustworthy, and the 
appeal must after all be to a higher authority and purer stand- 
ard, which are divine and supreme. 

The true dignity of the Christian ministry appears primarily 
in the divine estimate placed upon it. It is not a mere matter 
of human preference but is of divine appointment. It is not 
a profession to be chosen, but a calling to be received. It is so 
represented in both the Old Testament and the New. To be 
the religious instructors and leaders of mankind men were called 
of God as was Aaron. To his disciples Jesus said, “Ye have 
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not chosen me, but I have chosen you and ordained you.” 
And if we turn to the Epistles of the New Testament it is in- 
teresting to note how the different writers introduce themselves 
by one simple phrase which indicates not only their estimate of 
their work but their acknowledgment of the mastership of 
Christ. The pupil of the learned Gamaliel, the impulsive but 
devoted fishernian of Galilee, the practical son of Zebedee, all 
characterize themselves in the same way, and Paul, a servant 
of Jesus Christ, Peter, a servant of Jesus Christ, and James a 
servant of Jesus Christ, send their respective letters to the 
Churches and expect recognition on the ground of that one 
commen fact, that they are the “servants of Jesus Christ.” That 
lofty service was the one central and overmastering thought of 
their grand lives, and it was the recognized mastery of ‘that 
which could mold such dissimilar materials into such pillars as 
they became in the temple of God. Let it be understood then 
that the ministry is not a mere profession but a vocation into 
which a man is distinctly and personally called of God to do a 
particular work in the Church. The man who enters the sacred 
calling aright, does not represent some caprice or will of his 
own, but what he believes to be a distinct call from heaven. 
His business is to proclaim, to announce, to publish and make 
known to men certain great facts and doctrines. God has not 
left the publication of the message of reconciliation between 
himself and man to any loose and uncertain methods, and for 
the very reason that he has committed that work to men it in- 
volves trial, sympathy and responsibility. Augustine says that 
this ministry was not given to angels because then “human _na- 
ture would have been degraded. It would have been degraded 
had it seemed as if God would not communicate his word by 
man to man. The love which binds mankind in the bond of 
unity would have no means of fusing dispositions, so to speak, 
together, and placing them in communion with each other, if 
men were not to be taught by men.” 

For this very reason that the ministry of reconciliation is 
committed to men and not angels, men are prone to institute 
false ideals regarding the real nature of the work thus commited 
to human hands and human hearts. Accordingly there is what 
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has been called a romantic view of this officé- which might offer 
inducements to men who were thoroughly irreligious. There 
is a view of the ministry which has regard only to its literary, 
intellectual and social inducements, and which puts in the fore- 
front the ease and repose of certain aspects of alleged pastoral 
work. That man greatly errs, and has an entirely inadequate 
understanding and unscriptural conception of the rea! character 
of that calling, who regards it as anything less than a conflict, 
a struggle and a burden. The true minister of Jesus Christ will 
not have anything like a charmed life in which he will be free 
from perplexity, bitterness of soul, the troubling of the wicked, 
and sometimes misunderstanding and even vilification. The 
work of the ministry is work and not play, and any one who 
stands on the threshold of the sacred office may as well make 
up his mind to real and unsentimental labor both of mind and 
body, and understand at the beginning that transcendentalism 
in the study, beating of the air in the pulpit, and lounging about 
the homes of favored parishioners, are accessories of the min- 
istry not serviceable in enlarging the kingdom. There is first 
of all preaching to be done on Sundays, and frequently addres- 
ses and sermons during the week, and this before the same con- 
gregation week after week and year after year, and for the most 
part on the same general topic. There is no class of public 
speakers upon whom the demands are so great as those made 
upon ministers of the Gospel, and none from whom such an 
amount of intellectual labor is required. Their calling requires 
that they shall be lively, and sober, pathetic and practical, as 
occasion may demand, and able to deal with the gravest of 
themes in a simplicity adapted to the plainest. And in this 
generation and in almost every community pious platitudes and 
holy exhilaration will no longer hold an intelligent audience and 
forty visits a week will not compensate for paucity of religious 
thought and barrenness of utterance on Sundays. All this 
means hard, prosaic, everyday toil, and such a requirement of 
mental elasticity and expenditure of exertion as wears and 
sometimes exasperaies. In addition to this there is the care 
and oversight of the flock as its bishop and shepherd. Trials, 
sickness, bereavement and sometimes personal differences de- 
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mand that people should be visited—visited religiously and 
sometimes repeatedly. This too means work, and weariness, 
and miles of uninteresting travel in all sorts of weather and 
with but little regard for the pastors health or feelings, and all 
this sometimes to most unappreciative people who never fail to 
acquaint you with their grievances at both minister and parish. 
There are numerous irritants to be confronted in almost every 
pastorate, such as negligent deacons, fault-finding elders, gossip- 
ing sisters, ambitious organists, unmanageable choirs, the ubi- 
quitous agent in search of a recommendation, the long stories 
of uninteresting people, and fault finding beneficiaries of your 
very best intended efforts and most unselfish solicitude. There 
is what some experienced parson has called, “the pastor perfor- 
ator or lay gimlet.”” He will be a fortunate candidate for holy or- 
ders, who does not early in his career experience the deftness 
and graceful manipulation of that instrument, which has been 
acquired by diligent practice. He will be fortunate if he is not 
sometimes rubbed the wrong way, after receiving a salutation 
such as chills enthusiasm and taxes the resources of one’s pa- 
tience and grace. 

Thus no dreamy bed of roses is the ministerial calling. It 
has its petty worries, its heavy toils, its times of anxiety when 
it becomes the veritable burden of the Lord. All this, however, 
is but a one-sided estimate and a thoroughly inadequate view of 
the pastoral office, and has only been written to intensify by 
contrast the real subject of this paper. Most emphatically 
would the writer declare it as his conviction, based upon obser- 
vation and more upon a dozen years of happy experience, that 
the man who feels himself called of God to the Christian minis= 
try, and has heartily responded by giving himself to the preach- 
ing of that word of reconciliation made possible by the costly 
provisions of divine grace, undertakes not only the best and 
most useful work among men, but the most thoroughly delight- 
ful as well. And for his own part, if the writer had to choose a 
hundred times his calling in life, he would choose the ministry, 
and that, not only because he feels that necessity is laid upon 
him, and he should have*to say—“Woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel,’” and, not only because it is a constant impulse which 
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urges him to make known among men the glorious Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and because he has found ministerial 
work so full of a peculiar interest and joy that every other em- 
ployment would seem dull and unattractive in comparison. In 
no calling is the drama of life so varied as in the ministry. 
It presents constant movement, thrilling pathos and unabated 
interest. Issues of the greatest importance are involved in this 
work, and interests the most varied are constantly pressing for 
attention. Human nature in all its forms and variety of aspects 
has to be dealt with among the learned and the ignorant, the 
rich and the poor, amid the splendor of luxurious drawing 
rooms, the squalor of tenement hovels, and the simplicity of 
rural abodes. Sympathy and companionship, and brotherhood 
in labor brighten its action and underneath all its struggle and 
hope and fear, its successes and saddening failures, there is a 
deep repose of soul, a calm and self-satisfying restfulness when 
one has conscientiously done his best. 

The minister's home may be very humble, his purse very 
scanty and his field of labor in the obscurest valley among the 
mountains, or in the rudest village on the frontier, his real suc- 
cesses may go untrumpeted in the world, and count for naught 
in the columns of the daily newspaper, where vapid sensational- 
ists figure for a time, difficulties and discouragements may often 
sadden, but the most obscure man who toils for God and men 
in the ministry, has that peculiar joy which belongs to none 
other—that joy which pertains exclusively to the study of re- 
ligious truth, the attentive listening of men to religious dis- 
course, the tears of penitence and the quickening of men into 
a truer and better life. More’than eighteen hundred years ago 
when he was scorned of men, counted as an alien from the faith 
of his fathers, and pursued with malignant hatred and cruel de- 
signs from city to city, St. Paul wrote these words to the 
church at Thessalonica, which express the most abiding pas- 
toral pleasure—“Ye are my glory and joy.” And it is a wise 
ordination of God that in a work such as that of the ministry 
there should be this peculiar and lofty joyfulness and attractive- 
ness. “I think,” says that prince among preachers of this gen- 
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eration, Phillips Brooks, «that it is essential for the preacher's 
success that he should thoroughly enjoy his work, | mean in 
the actual doing of it and not only in its idea. No man to 
whom the details of his task are distasteful can do his work 
well constantly, however full he may be of its spirit. He may 
make one bold dash at it and carry it over all his disgusts, but 
he cannot work on at it year after year and day after day. 
Therefore count it not a perfectly legitimate pleasure, count it 
an essential element of your power, if you can feel a delight in 
what you have to do as a minister, in the fervor of writing, in 
the glow of speaking, in standing before men and moving them, 
in contact with the young. The more thoroughly you enjoy it, 
the better you will do it all.” 

But we shall serve our purpose better by specifying some of 
those sources of joy peculiar to the ministerial calling. 

1. First of all may be named that reverent consciousness, 
which every true minister carries about with him, that he fills 
the noblest calling and stands in the most exalted of all relation- 
ships to men. The preacher or pastor never has reason to de- 
spise or be ashamed of his office. A successful merchant, a 
man of candor, intelligence and uprightness, who thoroughly 
appreciated the benefits conferred upon society by commerce 
and trade, once said to his pastor, “You ministers have a great 
deal the best of it, you never have reason to despise your oc- 
cupation, you can never do too much in it. I am often sick of 
my business and feel when most devoted to it that I am wasting 
my life.’ His judgment may be doubted on scriptural grounds 
as to the latter statement, if he were “not slothful in business 
and fervent in spirit; but his estimate of the work of the min- 
istry was correct. In that calling a man has the assurance al- 
ways that his work is worthy of all that he is and all that he 
can by the most diligent application acquire; an assurance that 
is marred at times by but one thing, the consciousness that his 
consecration has not been as absolute, as the loftiness of his 
work demanded. Is there anything comparable in dignity, vir- 
tue and sanctity among men to*the New Testament titles of 
this calling! God has se¢ ministers in the same church with 
apostles and prophets (1 Cor. 12: 28). They are called “Min- 
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isters of God.” “Ministers of Christ,” “Ministers of the New 
Testament,” and “Ambassadors of Christ,” and all churchmen, 
high or low, who attach any importance whatever to the organ- 
ization of the visible church hold, that when ordination makes 
a man a minister of Jesus Christ, it gives him a commission as 
broad as that of the apostles to preach the gospel and adminis- 
ter the sacraments to every creature. We do not believe in any 
hierarchy other than the royal priesthood of believers, never- 
theless ordination means something more than a mere empty 
ceremonial performed annually at synods.* 

What a wealth of meaning there is in any one of those ex- 
pressions of the New Testament which are used to describe the 
sacred office. Take for example this one—ambassadors for 
Christ,” It means that the preacher of righteousness speaks 
for God, that he pleads with men in Christ's stead to be recon- 
ciled to God. He speaks the word of God and not his own. 
“If any man speak let him speak as the oracles of God.” To 
an ancient preacher this was God’s message, “Be not afraid of 
their faces; for | am with thee, to deliver thee, saith the Lord. 
Thou therefore gird up thy loins, and arise and speak unto them 
all that I command thee, be not dismayed at their faces.” The 
true minister of Jesus Christ speaks out of the consciousness of 





*In a most admirable work by a gifted author, recently called to his re- 
ward, I find these words based upon 1 Tim, 4: 14, “That thou stir up 
the gift of God that is in thee by the putting on of my hands,” 

“The only thing to which the apostle’s words can be applied without do- 
ing violence to the laws of language is the special grace of God for the 
performance of his official duties, given to him in the act of ordination. 
Is it going beyond the recorded facts to call this charism ‘the grace of or- 
ders,’ in the same sense that the benefits received in baptism and the 
Lord's Supper may be called ‘sacramental grace?’ While we avoid the 
popish error which links God's spiritual gifts mechanically with the mere 
performance of outward ceremonies, we should be equally careful to avoid 
the greater, because the more unbelieving, heresy, which makes the per- 
formance of his appointed ordinances a mere outward form, and divorces 
them from his efficacious blessing upon those who rightly use them.”— 
“The Church her Ministry and Sacraments”—Henry J. Van Dyke, D. D., 
p. 119 

Vide, also—Martensen’s Dogmatics p. 446,—Schmid's Doctrinal Theol- 
ogy, p. 613.—Lectures on the Augsburg Confession, first series, p. 535. 
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God's choice of him, and of God’s will expressed through him 
as an ambassador. 

On a dangerous coast, as a ship comes near the harbor, they 
tell us that everything in sight and sound becomes a guide into 
the right pathway through the sea. The tall headland affords 
an indication of the course to be pursued. The pine towering 
from the cliff suggests a line of safety, and even the very sound 
of the waters, which ripple against the sides of the vessel, are 
admonitory. There is a voice in the soundings of the waters 
under the keel, which no prudent seaman disobeys. But the 
lighthouse which sends out its kindly light when the sun goes 
down behind the hills is a guide, which is built on the reef for 
nothing else than to be a lighthouse. It was placed in its po- 
sition for that purpose, and that alone. Every believer, “in word 
and faith and the patience of hope” ought to be a guide to them 
who “are ready to perish.” But ministers are to be as light- 
houses, that is their one supreme business, and just as it is one 
of the functions of government to erect the lighthouse, where 
needed, it is one of the features of God's economy in planning 
for man’s salvation, to constitute men real ministers to plead 
with men in Christ’s stead. St. Paul it is who gives us his es- 
timate of this great work, in the phrase we are considering, and 
an ambassador, let it be remembered, speaks not for himself but 
for the power he represents. 

On a Southern battlefield during the war for the Union, when 
all hope for the side he represented was gone, a young officer saw 
his commander fall, and the one who succeeded him in position 
carried mortally wounded from the field. It was then his turn to 
fill the gap. His own burdens he could bear, but now that he 
was to stand in the place and make good the absence of his 
leader, the responsibility was oppressive. That sense of respon- 
sibility and more it is which burdens every faithful minister of 
the word. He represents Christ, and there rests upon his soul 
a deep sense that in his public and private relations with men 
he should speak as Christ spoke and act as Christ acted—that 
he is in Christ’s place and stead, and that accordingly he must 
lose self in Christ and forget his personal interests in the pecu- 
liar and commanding interests of his Master. If Christ has a 
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work on earth to do, he has left that work to living men. To 
get heart to heart as he did with sinners, to awaken the long 
silent chords of tenderness and penitence, to make men feel that 
he loves them—for these high purposes it is that Christ sends 
other men in his stead, that they may be living speaking mes- 
sengers to an estranged and sinful world. In his last book the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis asks and negatively answers this question, 
“Are the clergy obsolete ?”” As well might one, after hearing 
Christine Nillson sing “Home, sweet home,” ask the question is 
there any thing more necessary among musical artists than mu- 
sic books, pianos and organs? A strange question that would 
seem in the generation in which live Phillips Brooks, Alexander 
McLaren and Charles H. Spurgeon. The mission of the living 
speaking preacher of righteousness will never become obsolete 
as long as he correctly represents his Master. No other calling 
can supersede his, no other power or product of the ingenuity 
and genius of man can take his place, while he can truly say, 
“As though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ's 
stead.” It is when a man is conscious of the great dignity, the 
commanding importance and the permanency of this calling 
that he shares in that sober joy which attaches to its solemn re- 
sponsibility ; the holy joy which attaches to no other work 
committed to men, and comparable with which there is nothing 
in the achievements of men, even when talent and genius have 
reached the loftiest rounds on other ladders of promotion. 

2. A second source of the minister's joy is found in that pe- 
culiar satisfaction and delight associated with the public preach- 
ing of the word. The pulpit is the preacher’s throne and the 
source of his real power, after all, is there. His work in that 
sphere has its difficulties, its anxieties, sometimes almost its 
agonies. It may be engaged in in such a manner as to be as 
dull to the speaker as it is to the hearers, but above all it has 
its own peculiar joys. Preaching is the communication of re- 
ligious truth through a man to men, and there is a grandeur 
about the subjects to be presented as to always give dignity to 
their presentation. One needs, however, but to see the an- 
nouncement of some pulpit themes in our day, to see that some 
alleged preaching has almost descended to the cheap and un- 
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dignified level of the clown and end-man. Such subjects as 
these, which have actually been the printed announcements for 
the hour of divine worship in certain churches: “Boycotting 
the dead,” “Straight from the shoulder,” “Hell and the people 
who are going there,” “Use your eyes,” “Off goes the roof—up 
goes the man,” “The Devil not horned and hoofed, but as an 
angel of light,” together with the last “sweet thing” in the way 
of an evangelist, serve as mere caricatures of the preacher's call- 
ing and perpetrations on the religious wants of the people. 
Notwithstanding these, that vocation is the most dignified 
among men, and in none other are there such joys for the intel- 
lect and heart as in this in which one man declares to other men 
what he believes and praises what he loves. It is the preacher’s 
calling to think about and declare to men the loftiest truths 
about which the greatest men have thought intensely and in 
which the humblest men are interested, and in the doing of this 
he may experience the highest and most ennobling emotions. 
When the soul is moved with the greatness of pulpit themes 
and the solemnity of the occasion, when the congregation is 
hushed in earnest attention while the speaker reasons with men 
about righteousness and judgment to come, when he presents 
the great doctrines about sin and salvation, time and eternity, 
when he warns, admonishes, rebukes, comforts and urges to the 
cultivation of the Christian graces, when he pleads with men to 
become reconciled to God, when the countenances of the hear- 
ers are kindled, the tear glistens in the eye, and the truth 
preached is attested in glance and stillness—then preaching be- 
comes its own reward. No man can be the subject of those 
feelings which belong to evangelical preaching without being for 
that very reason filled with a surpassing joyfulness. It is the 
highest sort of vocational delight. “A man builds a bridge,” 
says Archdeacon Farrar, “and he is a great man ; another puts 
up a cathedral, and he, too, is a great man. But is it nothing to 
give a man an idea that shall change his life? to tame the tiger 
heart and make it gentle as a lamb’s? To put into man’s 
thoughts and stir in him impulses that shall heal him in his sor- 
rows, chasten him in his joys, interpret to him the darkest prob- 
lems of his life, and hold a light over his way when he passes 
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into the wonderful dark unknown.” That is the peculiar work 
of the preacher of the Gospel of Christ. 

Then, too, there is also a certain joy connected with the cer- 
tainty of God’s promises regarding his word accomplishing its 
purposes. “My word shall not return unto me void,” is the di- 
vine assurance for the preacher's work. The pulpit is some- 
times obliged to do random work, and many a weary pastor 
comes down from his pulpit on Sunday nights in a double sense. 
He not only comes down from the pulpit, but into the valley of 
humiliation as well, and there is great need for the advice once 
given by an aged minister to a younger brother in the same vo- 
cation when he was discouraged. “My young brother,” said 
the old man, “fall back on the divine sovereignty on Sunday 
nights. If you have tried to preach the truth, then rest on 
what God has said about it, ‘it shall not return unto him void, 
but shall prosper in the thing whereunto it is sent.’"" “That is 
the promise,” said the old man, “not the thing possibly you 
intended, but the thing whereunto God sends it. Somewhere 
and somehow God's truth will get home. There is no place for 
doubt on the Godward side of this matter.” 

The man who joins forces with the Almighty in the procla- 
mation of his truth, always has this joy, that even though his 
feet may never tread among the standing corn, that even though 
the reapers may go to and fro over his grave to gather the fruit- 
age of his own sowing, nevertheless he shall reap. The whole 
matter is expressed and illustrated in one of the passages of the 
history of Isaiah. God revealed himself to that prophet in a 
vision. He saw the Lord sitting on a throne, and heard the 
seraphim crying: “Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of hosts.” He 
saw the portals of the door move at the voice of him that cried, 
and before the great glory revealed he felt himself undone and 
of unclean lips. Then God touched his lips with a coal from 
the altar and purified and consecrated him to bear his message 
to men. He told the prophet that the people would not hear 
nor understand him, that he should preach to dull ears and hard 
hearts. Nevertheless he was to preach, and in due time the results 
of his fidelity as the Lord's prophet would be manifest. A long 
interval stretched between the preaching and those results, an 
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interval filled with wasted cities, desolated land, houses without 
men, but at last the word of the Lord bore fruits in the repent- 
ance and submission of the people. The prophet delivered his 
message and drew his inspiration from God and found his joy 
in the divine and unfailing assurances of success in God’s own 
time. 

There is a peculiar pleasure too associated not only with the 
assurances of success, but the very fearlessness with which the 
Lord’s message to men should be delivered. The successful and 
happy preacher of righteousness must always be frge and fear- 
less. There is a real temptation sometimes to say popular 
things and pleasant things instead of true things. 

“God's true priest is always free, 
Free the needed truth to speak, 
Right the wrong and raise the weak.” 

God’s command to that somewhat erratic prophet, Jonah, was 
this—*“Go preach the preaching that I bid thee.”” Compliance 
with that command means something more than a mere dron- 
ing of Pater Nosters or a rehearsal of the sacred genealogies. 
That is a supreme hour for the preacher, when his voice de- 
clares the commands and judgments of the Almighty, so that 
men are awed, pricked to the heart and brought to repentance. 
It was such a supreme hour when Elijah spake and Ahab trem- 
bled; when John the Baptist changed his preaching from the 
coming kingdom to the present kingdom of Herod and said to 
the royal and incestuous sinner, “It is not lawful for thee to 
have her; when Chrysostom made the arches of the old 
church of St. Sophia ring with the story of wickedness in high 
places and directed the eyes of the people, who listened to his 
marvelous voice, to Eutropius clinging to the altar for protec- 
tion. It was such a supreme hour when Ambrose the bishop 
of Milan raised his crosier against Theodosius, when Savona- 
rola ruled the city of Florence and Bourdaloue awed the court 
of France, when Bernard directed the consciences of kings 
and Bossuet rebuked court and king, when in Stamford church 
before parliament and court, brave Hugh Latimer uttered those 
blunt and soul-stirring questions which made men tremble. In 
the crises and changes of Protestantism it was such a supreme 
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hour when Luther in the old church at Wittenberg uttered his 
stern protests in the ears of thoughtful Teutons, against unright- 
eous encroachments upon liberty and sound religion, and when 
John Knox in the castle of Stirling stood alone and was more 
powerful than the crown and nobility. This power of a fearless 
pulpit never passed away even in ages of superstition, and in 
their secular magnificence was never disdained by abbots, pre- 
lates or popes, and gave to the men who secured these triumphs, 
not only a dignity and moral grandeur, but a joy associated 
with no other triumphs in the annals of war, literature, com- 
merce or the forum. 

3. Another kind of joys peculiar to the minister are those 
associated with his pastoral relation to the flock of Christ and 
his social communion with men. 

There are but few affectional relations in life, which are more 
exalted than those which exist between the Christian pastor and 
his people. Because of the interests involved in that peculiar 
kind of oversight none are more sacred. In the intercourse to 
which his work calis him, soul touches soul, he is brought, near 
to the hearts of his people, and unless he betrays his trust he 
will secure a warm place in their esteem and love for his office 
and work’s sake. Christian edification includes two things, in- 
struction, the making of men acquainted with the Bible and its 
doctrines, and another which may be designated by the word 
comfort. The preacher is a healer, and a physician. In every 
congregation there are afflicted, hopeless, careworn, anxious, 
broken-hearts, and he acquires an increasing influence as an in- 
structor in proportion as he can help the broken-hearted in the 
day of calamity and darkness. The longing for spiritual help 
is one of the deepest longings and the help afforded is generally 
the most thoroughly appreciated. Really spiritual people do 
not readily disclose their spiritual natures, but when they do 
and get help and hope and strength they are correspondingly 
grateful to him who directs them to the sources, and a most sa- 
cred attachment is formed, which goes on until the bond is broad 
and firm. It is the prerogative of the true pastor with a warm 
and tender heart to carry brightness and cheer and hope and 

Vor. XXI. No. 4. 68 
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thankfulness into the homes and lives of men, and, looked at in 
this light, there is no such work as his, and nothing that enters 
into competition with it. It is the commingling of interest in 
common sorrows and joys, in the sick-room, at times of be- 
reavement, and at the death-bed, at baptisms, communion sea- 
sons, and at the marriage altar, that the bond between pastor 
and people is formed and strengthened. There come times to 
every pastor when his visit to some homes will be still and sad 
and with a pathos all its own, the times when he must speak 
the tender and comforting words of prayer and hope for the bet- 
ter time coming. The time comes when the little girl with her 
sweet and winsome ways goes away to come back no more, 
when the little boy says “good-bye” forever, when the house 
has been left fatherless or motherless. Yesterday the writer 
stood with a little company of friends in the cemetery. The 
day was one of perfect loveliness, the skies translucent and the 
air fragrant, and the place one of surpassing beauty. There 
were the long grave, the coffin, and the mound covered with 
flowers that would soon wither. It was a sight often seen and 
yet one to which we can never become reconciled. It is at such 
times as these, when funeral rites are to be said, and bruised 
hearts are to be comforted, that the Christian pastor goes on an 
embassy of sadness that sometimes almost crushes, and yet an 
embassy of joy. To go thus in this world of care and trouble, 
trial and sorrow, to light up the gloom of the life of men with 
the reflection of the light received from God and our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, is work an angel might covet. 

4. Another of the sources of joy in the ministry do we find 
in the pleasures of knowledge and study peculiar to that call- 
ing. To the student the intellectual character of the sacred 
office constitutes not the least of its attractions. It is an hon- 
ored succession of intellect and scholarship which the history of 
the Christian pulpit presents. Augustine, Athanasius, Ambrose, 
Chrysostom and Bernard; Anselm, Aquinas, and Wycliffe; 
Savonarola, Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon and Knox,—all were 
ministers, and their successors in the sacred office have kept it 
in the intellectual as well as spiritual supremacy. And it is not 
strange that this should be so. The ranges of thought to which 
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the studious minister is invited are the very highest. No 
science is so dignified, and noble as that which has for its am- 
ple field the great themes of God, and man, sin and salvation, 
the means of grace, the Church and the last things. The themes 
for investigation involved in these subjects are the grandest, the 
facts are the most momentous and the system after patterns 
shown in the mount. The great thoughts of God afford the 
widest possible sources for intellectual culture and the amplest 
opportunities for its enjoyment. All the fields of learning, all 
the riches of science and literature may be made tributary to 
the minister’s work, and in the proper use of all he may acquire 
he will save himself not only from pedantry and narrowness, 
but make of himself a valuable instructor, companion and friend. 

5. There is a fifth and all embracing source of joy to the min- 
ister—the reverent consciousness that he deals with the sou/s of 
men. This is his joy and crown of rejoicing that his work 
brings him primarily in contact with the majesty of men. 
“There is,” says Phillips Brooks, “a power which lies at the cen- 
tre of all success in preaching,—that power is the value, of the 
human soul, felt by the preacher and inspiring all his work.” 
“I seek not yours, but you” said St. Paul to the Corinthians. He 
gained what he sought, obtained a property-right in souls and 
was happy in scourgings and imprisonments and even when led 
out to submit to the executioner who should strike away his great 
life. It is the preacher's joy thus to deal with the unseen but in- 
destructible part of man. There is a well known story in the 
history of one of England’s earliest kings, Richard I. the “lion- 
hearted,” who made the valiant efforts to secure the holy city 
from the defiling hand of the Moslem. On his way from the Holy 
Land, after one of his expeditions, he was captured and impris- 
oned in some lonely castle far from his native land. At last 
when the king was passing from the memory of men he was 
rescued in a very strange way. It was after this manner. His 
favorite minstrel, Blondel, knew that his master was thus con- 
fined somewhere in lonely and inhospitable mountains. Starting 
in search of him, he passed from dungeon to dungeon playing 
upon his harp some melody well known and loved by the king. 
At last the harp was answered by the king from within a dun- 
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geon and singularly enough, this minstrel and his harp became 
the means of the prince’s emancipation, and he escaped from his 
exile and gained his throne. It is thus that the soul of man 
sits like this captive king in his dungeon, until the sounds of 
divine music wakes echoes hitherto unknown and stirs the man 
in the bondage of iniquity, with a new consciousness, a new 
knowledge and new longings. It is the function of the minis- 
ter to do that work, to awaken within man, memory and hope, 
to arouse him to thoughtfulness about divine themes and claims 
upon him, 4 world beyond his prison bars and exile, to stir him 
to holy effort and aspiration. In the doing of that there are re- 
wards and joys which abide through time and which are re- 
newed and deepened in eternity. To preach without that end 
in view is always a dreary, unsatisfactory and profitless task ; 
with that in view it is a perpetual joy and delight, something 
that calls out men’s appreciation and gratitude. Soon after that 
gifted minister and writer, Dr. Norman McLeod became pastor 
of the Barony church in Glasgow, in 1851, his heart was moved 
toward the masses of people found in every great city who were 
not in the habit of attending divine services. To reach that 
class he instituted a special service, and with an earnestness and 
tenderness surpassed by but few men, he preached to them the 
Gospel and from the beginning the meetings were largely at- 
tended and vast good was done. This and other labors in which 
his great heart went out to men, caused him to be greatly be- 
loved and regarded as the personal friend of multitudes of the 
poor. But death suddenly hushed that eloquent voice and re- 
moved the gifted preacher, and on the day of his burial while 
the bells of the city were tolling the streets were thronged by 
vast crowds of workingmen and their families. His biographer 
relates that many testimonials were given to his great worth 
and work as a minister of Jesus Christ. Among others was 
this one,—“There goes Norman McLeod,” said one brawny 
Scotch workman from the great shipyards of the city, as the 
funeral cortege moved by—*and if he had never done more 
than he has done for my soul he would shine as the stars for- 
ever.” 

That sort of a testimonial is called out only by those who 
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with love and fidelity minister in Christ's stead. Doubtless there 
are trials, perplexities and discouragements peculiar to the min- 
istry, but the compensation implied in such a tribute as that 


‘above, outweighs them all. Such are some of the joys pertain- 


ing to the pastoral office, that office which affords the largest 
opportunities to be what is best and suffer what is most desira- 
ble in human discipline, and which withal brings the most satis- 
factory rewards. It should therefore always be regarded as an 
auspicious day for every young man who contemplates the min- 
istry, when the love of Christ and a desire for the service of 
God in one’s generation, urged him with a sweet and sacred im- 
pulsion to choose for his life-work the office of the Christian 
ministry. 


— >< --- 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE DIVINE FORMULA FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


By Rev. GeorGE H. Cox, A. M., Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


Is there a divine formula for the administration of the Lord's 
Supper? If so, What is it? And if there is, Is it obligatory ? 
Must it be used exactly as given? or, Are we at liberty to 
change, modify, add to, take from, or use other words that may 
better suit our taste or belief, or that may seem to us more ap- 
propriate, or more expressive. 

It would seem as if such questions, propounded by a Luth- 
eran minister, were useless, because of the clear and emphatic 
stand that the Lutheran Church has always taken, and does now 
take upon all questions concerning the sacrament of the altar. 

And yet there are reasons for these questions. Because there 
are divisions among us; because some say one thing, and others 
say another; because some hold that there zs a divine formula, 
and that we are compelled to use z¢, and no other; and others 
claim the liberty to use other words, or even no words at all, 
and it be the Lord’s Supper just as well. 

And again, these are important questions, because they in- 
volve a doctrine that is vital to the Lutheran Church, and a doc- 
trine in which she differs essentially from all others. The sacra- 
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mental controversy was the rock upon which Protestantism di- 
vided in the sixteenth century ; and it is that upon which she is 
divided to-day : and if ever these divisions cease, the healing 
process must begin at the very point where the divisions opened. 

Now a formula is a prescribed or set form in which anything 
is to be done; and a divine formula is a form prescribed by 
God himself for the doing of something which he has comman- 
ded. And, when God has thus prescribed such a formula, man 
is limited to it, and can incur only punishment and disaster by 
a deviation from it. I need not spend time to argue this point, 
it is a fact too evident and too well understood to even need any 
proof illustrations from Scripture, of which there are many. 

Now the question before us is, Have we such a formula pre- 
scribed for the administration of the Lord’s Supper? And the 
answer is, most assuredly we have: and that is the formula 
which the Lord himself used, prescribed and enjoined, in the 
night in which he was betrayed, when he instituted the Supper, 
and for the first time administered it. 

Matthew says, “And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, 
and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to his disciples, and 
said, Take, eat, this is my body. And he took the cup and 
eave thanks, and gave it to them saying, Drink ye all of it, for 
this is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins.” Matt. 26 : 26-28. 

Mark says, “And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed and brake it, and gave it to them, and said, take, eat, 
this is my body. And he took the cup, and when he had given 
thanks, he gave it to them, and they all drank of it, and he said 
unto them, this is my blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many.” Mark 14 : 22-24. 

Luke says, “And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake 
it, and gave unto them, saying, this is my body which is given 
for you; this do in remembrance of me. Likewise also the cup 
after supper, saying, this cup is the New Testament in my blood, 
which is shed for you.” Luke 22 ; 19-20. 

Paul, who says that he received these words from the Lord 
himself, says, “The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was 
betrayed, took bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake 
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it, and said, take, eat, this is my body, which is broken for you, 
this do in remembrance of me. After the same manner, also, 
he took the cup, when he had supped, saying, this cup is the 
New Testament in my blood; this do, as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me.” 1 Cor. I1 : 23-24. 

Thus we see, that, although there is not perfect verbal agree- 
ment between the statements of these inspired writers, there is 
essential and substantial agreement, and not the slightest contra- 
diction nor inconsistency ; and when, in connection with this, we 
remember that these accounts of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
Paul constitute the entire inspired record of the first institution 
and administration of the supper, we need have no difficulty in 
determining what is the divine, and therefore, only proper for- 
mula for its administration. 

To make this still clearer and more easily understood, I in- 
vite a careful examination of the following tabulated form of the 
four records, 








MATTHEW. | MARK. LUKE. | PAUL. 

Jesus took bread Jesus took bread He took bread Jesus took bread and 
and blessed it and blessed and gave thanks when he had given 
and brake it | and brake it and brake it and) =| thanks he brake it 
and gave it to and gave it to them gaveituntothem and said take, eat, 
the disciples and said saying | this is my body 
and said take, eat, this is nfy body which is broken for 
take, eat, this is my body. which is given for | you, this do in 
this is my body. | you, this doin re- | remembrance of 

membrance of me. me. 

Andhetook thecup | And he took the cup | Likewise also the After the same man- 
and gavethanks | andwhenhe had | cup after supper ner also he took the 
and gave it to them given thanks he | cup when he had 
saying gave it to them and saying supped, saying, 
drink ye all of it they all drank of it. this cup is the New 
for this is my blood | Andhesaidunto this cup is the Testament in my 
of the New Testa- them this is my New Testament blood. 

ment blood of the ie in my blood This do, as oft as ye 
which is shed for| Testament which is which is shed for drink it in remem- 
many shed for many. ; you. brance of me 
for the remission of 
sins. | 


Summing up from these four records it is evident that the fol- 
lowing are the words of the institution, viz., “The Lord Jesus, 
in the night in which he was betrayed, took bread, and when he 
had given thanks, (or blessed it, or gave thanks), he brake it, 
and gave it to the disciples, (or to them,) and said, or (saying) 
take, eat, this is my body, which is given (or broken) for you : 
this do in remembrance of me. After the same manner (like- 
wise) also, he took the cup, when he had supped, (after supper), 
and when he had given thanks, (gave thanks), he gave it to them, 
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saying, drink ye all of it, (and they all drank of it), this is my 
blood of the New Testament, (this cup is the New Testament 
in my blood) which is shed for you (for many) for the remission 
of sins: this do ye as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.” 

But, it is also evident, that a part of these words are descrip- 
tive and didactic. Descriptive, as showing the manner in which 
our Lord Jesus proceeded in his administration of the supper: 
as for example, “He took bread, gave thanks, brake it, gave it 
to the disciples, &c., &c.; and didactic, teaching us how we are 
to proceed, and what are the proper elements to be used, viz., 
bread and wine: and, therefore, the repetition of these descrip- 
tive and didactic words, during the administration is not essen- 
tial to the validity of the sacrament. Whilst there are other of 
these words, the words spoken by the Lord himself, that are the 
substantial and constitutive words of the institution, without the 
use of which there is, and can be no sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper: and these substantial, constitutive, essential words of 
the institution are, “Zs ts my body, this is my blood.” 

1 need not spend much time and space in quotations from the 
doctrinal writers of the Church in support of this position. The 
history of the doctrinal discussions of the Church is full of it, 
from the beginning down to the present day, and I presume 
that we are all agreed upon this point. 

One or two quotations will suffice. “We must not depart 
from the obvious meaning of the words of the Holy Supper: 
but they are to be understood most simply and literally as they 
stand.* We do not here speak of all the words of the in- 
stitution, but of the sudstantial and constitutive words “This is 
my body, this is my blood.” 

Luther says in his Larger Catechism, in answer to the ques- 
tion “What is the sacrament of the altar?” “It is the true 
body and blood of Christ our Lord, in and with bread and wine, 
commanded through the words of Christ for us Christians to eat 
and to drink.” In further explanation, he says, “It is the word 
I say that makes and distinguishes this sacrament, * * when 
the word comes to the external element it becomes a sacrament. 





*Hollazius, Schmid’s Doc. Theo, p. 574. 
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* * The word appropriates the element to the sacrament. If 
this is not done, it remains a mere element.” And then he 
gives the words to which he refers thus, “Take, eat, this is my 
body; drink ye all of this, this is the New Testament in my 
blood,” in addition to all this he says, “To these words we con- 
stantly adhere. * * If you separate the words from it, or 
view it apart from the words, there is nothing remaining but 
mere bread and wine; but if the words remain with the bread 
and wine, as they should and must, it is, agreeably to the words 
themselves, the true body and blood of Christ. * * The words, 
through which it became a sacrament and through which it was 
instituted, do not become false on account of the indignity or in- 
credulity ofthe person. For he does not say, if you believe or are 
worthy, you have my body and blood, but ‘7ake, eat and drink, 
this is my body and blood. Again, ‘do this’ (namely, this which 
I now do, institute, give and command you to take,) which is as 
much as to say, thank God! whether you be worthy or unworthy 
you here have Christ’s body and blood dy virtue of the words 
which come to the bread and wine. Mark this, and retain it 
well ; for upon these words depend our grounds, our protection, 
and defence against all the errors and seductions which have 
arisen, and which may yet arise.” 

But now it is necessary for us to notice that there are, at least, 
two essential acts in the observance of this ordinance, viz., the 
consecration, indicated in the words of the institution by, “He 
took bread and blessed it,” or “gave thanks and brake it,” “He 
took the cup and gave thanks,” and the distribution, indicated 
by the words “gave it to them” or “the disciples.” And here is 
where there is a difference of belief as well as of practice; 
some holding that just so that the words of the institution are 
recited in the act of consecration, it does not matter what words 
are used in the distribution; that the officiating minister is at 
perfect liberty to use any words that he may choose; ¢. g., the 
words of the institution ; an interpretation of those words; any 
passages of Scripture that may be deemed appropriate ; stanzas 
of hymns; or any other devotional utterances; or he may dis- 
tribute in total silence, and it be the Lord’s Supper just as well. 
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Now I presume that no one does or will object to the using 
of the words of the institution in the act of consecration, and 
it is highly proper that we should do so: but it cannot be shown 
Jrom the word of God that Christ used those words in that act, 
or that he has commanded us to use them in the act of conse- 
cration. 

In speaking of the bread Matthew and Mark say, “Jesus took 
bread and blessed it and brake it, &c.’’ Luke says “gave thanks 
and brake it, &c.,”" and Paul says “When he had given thanks 
he brake it, &c.” 

In speaking of the cup Matthew says, “He took the cup and 
gave thanks, &c,” Mark says, “He took the cup and when he 
had given thanks, &c.,” Luke says, “Likewise also the cup after 
supper, &c.,” and Paul says, “After the same manner also he 
took the cup, &c.’’ Both of the latter expressions may be un- 
derstood as referring to the descriptions by the same writers as 
to how Jesus consecrated the bread, as stated above. 

Now these four accounts constitute the entire record of this 
act of our Lord. Neither one tells us what words he did use. 
He may have used, and it is probable that he did use, the words 
of the passover blessing; or he may have used the words of 
grace before meat, by which he was afterwards recognized by 
the two Emmaus disciples, Luke 24 : 30-31, or he may have 
used the words of the institution: but it is hardly probable that 
he did use the latter, because if he did, some one of these in- 
spired writers would surely have recorded the use of words so 
new and significant; whereas, the fact is, they all relate the same 
thing in nearly the same words; simply, that he “gave thanks” 
or “blessed it.” 

The position is rendered still stronger from the fact that they 
did report the words, and that, too, with almost verbal unani- 
mity, when he did use them: that is, as they express it, when 
he gave the bread and cup to his disciples: or, in other words, 
during the act of distribution ; and therefore, while it is highly 
proper to use the words of the institution in the act of conse- 
cration, and our liturgies prescribe them, and we always thus 
use them, yet that alone is not sufficient; the words of the in- 
stitution or, at least, the substantial, constitutive, essential words 
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“This is my body, this is my blood’ must be used when Jesus 
used them, z. e. during the act of distribution, when the minis- 
ter gives the bread and the wine to the communicant. 

This is evident from the fact, that thus our Lord did, and thus 
he has commanded us to do: for, said he, “do this,” a plain 
positive command to do what he had done, covering the entire 
observance of this holy feast. 

And, again, it is evident from the fact that the sacramental 
union between the bread and the body, and the wine and the 
blood, does not take place in the act of consecration, but in the 
act of distribution when Jesus said “This is my body, this is my 
blood.” Or, in other words, the ordinance is not complete un- 
til it has been distributed, and partaken of by the communicant ; 
and therefore, although the words of the institution should be 
recited in the act of consecration, no matter how many times, 
nor with how much solemnity and devotion, there is nothing 
accomplished thereby, more than simply the setting apart of 
the elements from a common toa sacred use. But, when, in the 
distribution, the officiating minister says, in the very substantial, 
constitutive, essential words of the institution, as he has been 
commanded by both the example and precept of his Lord, 
“This is my body, this is my blood,” and the communicant 
takes and eats, then it is the body and blood of Christ. And 
on the other hand, although the words of the institution have 
been used in the act of consecration, if the essential words are 
not used in the distribution, and the bread and the wine are not 
distributed and partaken of by the communicant, then there is 
no sacramental union, and therefore, no sacrament of the altar, or 
Lord’s Supper, but only bread and wine. 

This must be the correct position, else when does the sacra- 
mental union begin and end? If it begins in the act of con- 
secration, then, when does it end? And if it begins in the 
act of consecration and holds good during the three, five, or 
perhaps ten minutes that generally intervene between the con- 
secration and the distribution, then why not for a longer period ? 
and then, what would be the difference between such a position 
and that of the Romish Church? Then, too, what should be 
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done with the bread and wine that might remain after all had 
communed ? 

These and similar questions may seem weak and childish to 
some, but they are questions that do and will come up, and 
which demand an answer, and which involve one in inextrica- 
ble difficulties, if the position is held that the sacramental union 
takes place in the act of consecration, before the ordinance is 
complete by being distributed, taken, eaten and drank. 

It is the writer’s honest conviction and belief, based upon a 
careful and prayerful study of this whole subject, that, no mat- 
ter what words may have been used in the act of consecration, 
the essential, constitutive words of the institution, “This is my 
body, this is my blood,” mast be used, recited, rehearsed, or re- 
peated during the distribution, audibly, in the hearing of those 
who commune, or otherwise it is not the Lord's Supper. 

A few quotations from our authorities will show whether or 
not he may justly claim that his position is orthodox Lutheran. 

“Just as a religious service can be called a sacrament only 
when both the above-mentioned marks are combined in it, so 
also it is not a sacrament, and does not operate as such, unless 
it be administered exactly in the mode prescribed by its founder 
* * hence the words of the institution must be uttered dur- 
ing the administration of the ordinance, according to the direc- 
tion of the Founder, for, before that, the element is only an ex- 
ternal, simple, and inoperative object; it must be administered 
and received in the manner prescribed by the Founder.” 
Schmid’s Doc. Theo. p. 5.38. 

“It is specially required that in each sacrament, “he whole ac- 
tion, as instituted and ordained by Christ, should be observed ; 
* * nothing has the authority or nature of a sacrament be- 
yond the application and act instituted by Christ. For exam- 
ple, if * * the consecrated bread is not distributed and ta- 
ken, &c.” Hafenreffer, Schmid’s Doc. Theo. p. 546. 

“No sacrament aside from its use as divinely appointed, is 
truly a sacrament, therefore the Eucharist is not. The reason 
is, an institution is not observed except in its use ; but where an 
institution is not observed, there there is no sacrament. A sac- 
rament is entire through aggregation; if therefore, one of the 
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aggregates or connected parts be wanting, there is no sacra- 
ment.” 

“The consecration consists (a.) in the separation of the ex- 
ternal elements, the bread and wine, from a common and ordi- 
nary use; (4.) in the benediction, or setting them apart for sa- 
cred use, as appointed in the holy supper, by solemn prayers 
and thanksgiving ; (c.) in the sacramental union of the bread and 
wine with the body and blood of Christ, so that the consecra- 
ted bread becomes the communion of the body, and the conse- 
crated wine becomes the communion of the blood of Christ, 
but this sacramental union itself does not take place except in 
the distribution, for the elements, bread and wine, do not become 
portative media of the body and blood of Christ, until during 
the distribution they are eaten and drank. The Romanists, an- 
cient as well as modern, insist upon it that there is a hidden 
magical power in the pronunciation of those four words, Hoc 
est corpus meum, by the force of which the bread is essentially 
changed into the body, and the wine into the blood of Christ. 
So there are some even among ourselves who dream that when 
the words of the institution have been recited, there results a 
permanent sacramental union of the bread with the body, and 
of the wine with the blood. * * Both errors result from the 
false premise, in which it is assumed that the sacramental union 
depends upon the force and efficacy of the recitation of the 
words of the institution. The Church, purified, correcting this 
error, teaches that xo sacramental union takes place until the ex- 
ternal use ts added, which consists in eating and drinking; so 
that if the words of the institution were recited a thousand 
times and this use, 7. e. the eating and drinking were not added 
there would still be no sacramental union of the bread with the 
body, or of the wine with the blood of Christ.” Qwenstedt, 
Schmid’s Doc. Theo. pp. 591, 588, 589. 

“But we, moreover, believe, teach, and hold unanimously, 
that 7 the use of this holy sacrament the words of the institu- 
tion of Christ are in no wise to be omitted, but are to be spoken 
openly.” —Form of Concord, Epitome. 

“In order to preserve this true and Christian doctrine con- 
cerning this holy supper * * this useful rule and standard 
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was summed up from the words of the institution; zhi hadet 
rationem sacrimenti extra usum a Christo institutum, or extra 
actionem divinitus institutum ; that is, if the institution of Christ 
as he ordered it, be not observed, it is no sacrament * * and 
here the word wsus or actio, that is, use or action, does not sig- 
nify faith particularly, nor the oral eating alone, but the whole 
external, visible transaction as instituted by Christ, of the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper, * * the consecration, or the 
words of the institution, the distribution and reception, &c.,” 
and again, “when his institution is observed, and his words are 
recited in the consecration of the bread and the cup, and this 
blessed bread and cup are administered through these recited 
words, Christ is still efficacious, &c.” 

“But this blessing alone, or the recitation of the words of the 
institution.of Christ constitute no sacrament, if tle whole action 
of this supper, as it was ordered by Christ, be not observed ; if, 
for instance, the consecrated bread be not administered, received, 
and enjoyed. * * But the command of Christ, ‘tis do,’ 
must be observed entire and inviolate, which comprises the 
whole action, or operation of this sacrament; namely, in a Chris- 
tian assembly, to take bread and wine, to bless them, to admin- 
ister them, to receive them, to eat and to drink, &c.” Form of 
Concord, Full Declaration. 

Luther says, (Tom. 3, Jen. fol. 446, quoted in The Book of 
Concord, New Market edition 1851, page 589): “Thus also 
here, even if I were to pronounce these words concerning all 
bread, this is the body of Christ, yet most assuredly nothing 
would be effected by it; but if, in the administration of the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper, we say, according to his command 
and institution : “Zhzs 7s my body,” then it is his body, not on 
account of our declaration, or, that the utterance of these words 
have this efficacy ; but on account of his command, because he 
commanded us to pronounce these words, and to do this, and 
thus connected his command and his act with our declaration.” 

Thus it is seen that we are to cling to the words that Christ 
‘spoke in the first institution and administration of this holy 
supper. No man should ever go beyond the words “This is 
my body, this is my blood.” And these words are the test of 
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truth and of Lutheranism so far as this doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper is concerned. 

No interpretation of these words should ever be used in ad- 
ministering the supper. You ask me what I believe, and I an- 
swer that I believe that that which I receive. with the bread and 
wine is the body and blood of Christ; but these are my words, 
- and not the words of the institution. They are a true interpre- 
tation of the Lord’s words, and are my confession of my faith 
in the Lord’s words, but they are not the Lord’s words. What 
we want here; what we must have; what are absolutely essen- 
tial to the validity and actual existence of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, are he words of the Lord himself ; and the very 
moment that we admit the use of an interpretation of the Lord’s 
words in the administration of the sacrament, we throw open 
the sleuth-gate for all kinds of vagaries, skepticisms and ration- 
alism. 

Dr. Krauth in his “Conservative Reformation,” page 607, 
says that “at the beginning of the seventeenth century there 
were twenty-eight contradictory views urged by Calvinists” of 
the meaning of these words of our Lord; and it is perfectly 
safe to say that there are no fewer now. 

It does not change the facts in the case to say that this, how- 
ever, is a true and correct interpretation of the Lord's words, 
because the validity and existence of the supper do not depend 
upon an interpretation, however true and correct that interpre- 
tation may be, dut upon the words of Christ himself. 

And again, when a minister of Jesus Christ administers this 
holy supper, he is not making a confession of his faith; but it 
is the Lord, through him, as his instrument, saying “This is my 
body, this is my blood” conformably to the promise which he 
himself has given, “He that heareth you, heareth me.” Luke 
10: 16. 

I honor the man who confesses his faith by saying “This is 
the body of Christ, this is the blood of Christ.” But I deny 
his right to substitute those words for the words of Christ in 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

It will not help matters to say that this or that one, no mat- 
ter how great or learned, used them. Nor that this liturgy or 
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that, published in this year or that year, recently or anciently, 
contained these words. Nor that these words are the concensus 
of Lutheran Liturgies of this or any other century ; the simple 
fact remains that they are not the words of the institution ; 
Christ did not speak these words ; and that we have no record, 
within the lids of the Holy Book, that any other words were 
ever used in the administration of the Holy Supper, by either 
Christ or his apostles, except the divine formula given by Christ. 





ARTICLE VII. 


STATUS AND TREATMENT OF THE NON-COMMUNING 
ADULT MEMBER. 


By REv. CHARLES E, Hay, A. M.. Allentown, Pa. 


The unparalleled advance of the church in numerical strength 
and popularity has been attended in not a few localities with a 
growing disposition to neglect the Table of the Lord. This 
form of delinquency has given rise to the abnormal and per- 
plexing phenomenon, never reported distinctly and separately 
in the minutes of ecclesiastical bodies, but painfully obtrusive in 
the narrower sphere of congregational polity—the non-com- 
muning adult member. No provision has been made for the 
support of this unnatural product of our modern religious ac- 
tivity. His existence has commonly been but indirectly recog- 
nized, his status undefined, his perpetuation deplored, and we 
look in vain for any consistent and uniform method of dealing 
with him. By some congregational authorities he is uncere- 
moniously “dropped,” even without his knowledge, when two 
or three absences appear to them to have established his non- 
communing character, whilst on the other hand a prominent 
periodical of the church has recently appeared as his champion, 
calling pastors to account for daring to suggest to him the pro- 
priety of reform. 

The position of the non-communing member cannot but occa- 
sion grave concern. His fellow-members do not know how to 
regard or treat him. Dare they express sympathy for him in his 
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deprivation, or shall his absence be interpreted as an assumption 
of superiority, a claim to moral elevation so exalted as no longer 
to require the renewal of strength which common Christians 
need? If his outward deportment be fairly correct, the latter 
will be the common inference, and he will find himself shut off 
from the confidence of the poor Christians whom he seems to 
despise, and may soon be heard complaining of their coldness 
and lack of brotherly interest as an excuse for still further neg- 
ligence. With what anxiety the pastor observes this course of 
alienation! If the depleted ranks at the Table of the Lord were 
plainly attributable to the inroads of some special form of world- 
liness, he would feel that upon the encroaching evil he must 
train his heaviest artillery. If those whose lives are openly a 
reproach to their profession should alone ‘absent themselves, he 
would be well content, and in conjunction with a faithful coun- 
cil would be quick to add the formal remonstrance of the church 
to the discipline of conscience, praying for their reformation, 
but firmly resolved, if prayer and labor fail, to free the church 
from all complicity by the act of formal excommunication. 
But how shall he deal with these moral, respectable, perhaps 
widely influential members, who are teaching the rising genera- 
tion how good a Christian one may be without desiring any 
personal fellowship with Christ—what splendid fruit may be 
borne by a branch that draws no nourishment from the living 
Vine? Perhaps their lack of interest is somehow to be attribu- 
ted to his own inefficiency. His poor preaching fails to arouse 
the degree of spiritual fervor required to make them realize that 
they yet need more. Perhaps his own resignation should be 
the first step toward the reclaiming of these men of latent piety. 
How shall he know? Certainly the faithful pastor has few bur- 
dens to bear heavier than that which rolls upon his spirit as he 
scans the solemn blanks accumulating upon the pages of the 
communion record. 

The question as to the status of the non-communing member 
assumes a very practical form when the church is called upon 
to testify as to her membership. Once in each year the council 
of every congregation presents through the synod to the church 
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at large its parochial report. Shall the non-communing mem- 
ber be counted? How long shall one who does not commune 
be accounted a “communicant?” If not a communing member, 
can one continue to be a member at all? Can he be honestly 
acknowledged as a member of the fold, who is willing to go 
with the flock only when they do not approach too near the 
Shepherd? Shall the sheep or under-shepherd longer claim 
the fellowship of one who always flees when he hears the in- 
viting voice of the Great Shepherd himself? In what column 
shall the chronic absentee from sacramental privilege be placed ? 

Every year a new church council faces the old questions, with 
what varying results the printed minutes of almost any synod 
will testify. The membership of some congregations goes up 
and down like the barometer on an April day, all other items 
remaining stationary. One council reports as communicants all 
who have participated in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
within the year; another, impressed with financial ideas, ac- 
cepts the treasurer's list; another combines the two, and re- 
ports only those who have both contributed and communed 
within the year; another simply counts the names upon the un- 
pruned list, not even careful to surrender jurisdiction over those 
who have joined the Church Triumphant. Many leave it to the 
pastor to report as he thinks best, and thus avoid facing the re- 
sponsibility which their office entails upon them. In some 
churches, the new pastor who appears every few years, ignor- 
ing the past, counts only such members as have received the 
sacred elements at his hands, thus starting his record at rock 
bottom. He, of course, easily gathers in some of the old mem- 
bers in his second year and thus swells the list rapidly. As no 
one is dropped, the congregation has by the end of the third 
year doubled in size—on paper, and the minister who has been 
so successful is called to another field. The next pastor counts 
heads again at his first communion service and starts in with the 
same number as his predecessor. Some congregations are am- 
bitious. They want to outstrip a rival congregation, or to be 
recognized as the largest church in town or synod. They fairly 
coax the reluctant just to give their names, and a name once 
gained will count one for years, whatever may become of its 
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possessor. An opposite disposition has of late taken possession 
of some of these wondrously inflated flocks. Their synods 
conceived the idea of distributing the apportionment for benev- 
olence upon the basis of membership, and oh! what a scram- 
bling of these “leading congregations” to get well into the rear! 
The non-communing member has suddenly been discovered to 
be a costly luxury, and the congregation must now sink into ob- 
scurity, or seek distinction by heralding its fidelity in the exer- 
cise of discipline. 

Now it is very easy to denounce these selfish solutions of the 
problem before us, but it must be said that their dishonesty has 
been in many cases but half recognized by those who have em- 
ployed them, being veiled by the prevailing confusion of ideas 
and the lack of any clear, authoritative rule of action. Whether 
our Formula of Government, fairly construed, affords the basis 
of such rule, or even whether it is possible to frame a simple 
rule of universal application, may be questioned. But the sub- 
ject is in any event one with bearings of such importance as to 
demand more careful attention than has commonly been given it. 

A fundamental requirement for any intelligent discussion of 
the matter is a just estimate of the degree of moral delinquency 
involved in the neglect in question. Its occasions are as varied 
as the shades of temperament existing among believers and the 
peculiarities of their religious or irreligious training. Native in- 
dolence and the habit of procrastination will account for many 
a prolonged absence. Faltering courage in the face of a scorn- 
ful world holds back some. The cooling of the ardor of first 
love and the growth of worldliness carry many by impercepti- 
ble stages beyond the effective reach of the gracious invitation. 
Some, pugnacious in disposition, always find themselves in- 
volved in some unbecoming quarrel as the sacred season ap- 
proaches, and fail in the measure of grace required for reconcil- 
iation ; others have taken offence at some word uttered from the 
pulpit or the bearing of some fellow-member and proclaim their 
displeasure by forsaking the Table of their Lord. Some never 
really designed to be faithful, but have taken false vows upon 
themselves in conformity to custom, to please their friends, or 
to gain worldly credit; others have made shipwreck of the faith 
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upon which they once embarked, and have no longer part nor 
lot in any spiritual service. Some have attained a higher ideal 
of the requirements of Christian character than they formerly 
entertained, and, perhaps rightly, account themselves unfitted 
to approach; whilst others have been shaken in their humble 
confidence by the unscriptural representations of proselyting 
sects, and fear to claim the high privilege they once enjoyed. 
Not hasty, then, must we be to visit an indiscriminate condem- 
nation upon the absentees. In dealing with individual cases as 
they occur, detecting real causes of neglect, discriminating just 
sentiment from doctrinal error and shallow pretext, the pastor 
and those associated with him will require all their knowledge 
of human nature and all the tact which they can command. 
Of some we must “have compassion, making a difference” ; 
and others we must “save with fear, pulling them out of the 
fire.” Yet the very first requirement here too will be a true con- 
ception of the degree of moral delinquency involved in the sim- 
ple neglect of sacramental privilege. Circumstances may ag- 
gravate or palliate the offence, but the offence itself must be 
measured by the weight of the obligation which is thus ignored. 

Why then, we ask, should a Christian commune? Is this a 
special luxury, in which he is permitted to indulge when so in- 
clined? Is it an occasional honor put upon him, which he may 
modestly decline? Is duty wrapped up with it in any way ? 
Is a Christian life complete without it? We must glance at the 
grounds upon which obligation is supposed to rest. 

1. The Lord’s Supper has taken the place, in the Christian 
Church, of the annual feast of the Passover among the Jews. 
As to the binding force of the latter, there is no room for ques- 
tion. It was laid upon the conscience with all the imperative 
stress attaching to the Decalogue itself. “The feast of unleav- 
ened bread shai¢ thou keep.” “All the congregation of Israel 
shall keep it.” “The man that is clean, and is not ina journey, 
and forbeareth to keep the Passover, even the same soul shall 
be cut off from among his people.’ Special provision is even 
made for those who through unavoidable absence or ceremonial 
uncleanness should be prevented from participating at the ap- 
pointed season with the great congregation. They were com- 
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manded to prepare and eat the Passover in all solemnity with 
their families one month later. We, of course, do not expect 
to find the New Testament ordinance enforced by like stern 
legal enactment, but it is well to remember that the typical cer- 
emony which it supersedes was a positive requirement, whose 
neglect was followed by forfeiture of all the privileges of the 
ancient covenant relation. Does the Christian Passover, with 
its sublime significance, occupy a position less central under the 
new dispensation? Does the wilful ignoring of it indicate less 
surely a state of inward alienation? Does neglect here less di- 
rectly than did the similar shortcoming in the days of Moses 
suggest that the appropriate place for the offender would be 
without the fold ? 

2. The Lord’s Supper is one of the two sacred ordinances 
appointed by Christ. He offered the elements with his own 
hands to his disciples. Hear him, in tones of solemn invitation 
more imperative in their affectionate appeal than the thunder- 
ing commandments of Mt. Sinai, biddiag each one, “Take and 
eat,” and, as he offers the cup, embracing the entire company 
in his purpose of blessing: «Drink ye all of it.” Where was 
the non-communing member of that little church? Nor was 
this one celebration to suffice. The Saviour does not seem to 
account it possible that any one who should be at all open to 
instruction at his hand should fail to join with his brethren in 
the frequent celebration of the new Feast of Love. Assuming 
that they will often thus eat and drink, he indicates the spirit 
which shall mark their repeated celebrations; “Do this, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.” Who is he among us 
that may to-day without sin disappoint this evident expectation 
of the Lord? Is it possible to despise the ordinance and not 
thereby cast dishonor upon him who has ordained ? 

3. Public participation in the Lord's Supper carries with it an 
open avowal of continued allegiance to Jesus Christ as the di- 
vine Saviour. It involves the confession of personal unwerthi- 
ness, of penitence for sin, and of faith in Christ alone. It is 
equivalent to an express reiteration of confirmation vows, an 
acknowledgment of God's fidelity in the covenant relation, and 
a profession of the earnest purpose of the communicant to 
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strive after greater fidelity upon his part. It indicates anew the 
desire to come out from all the associations of worldliness, to 
lay aside as of entirely subordinate importance the claims of 
business, to rest not even in the sweet bonds of Christian fel- 
lowship,—but to seek strength and comfort in communion with 
the Lord of Life himself. There is nothing in this feature of the 
celebration which is not in entire harmony with the temper of 
the humblest sincere follower of Christ. True love makes bold. 
Little recks it of the taunt of the scorner, the jibe of the enemy, 
or the possible pecuniary loss which fidelity may involve. It 
delights to stand with its Beloved, though amidst the rain of 
fiery darts and leaden hail. It is just such allegiance that the 
Lord demands of all. “Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed 
of me * * of him also shall the Son of Man be ashamed.” 
“Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny be- 
fore my Father which is in heaven.’ In so far, then, as the for- 
saking of the Table of the Lord is to be attributed to cowardice, 
there can be no difficulty in passing righteous judgment upon 
it. It is matter of prime duty for us to confess Christ before 
men. Does no obligation then attach to the observance of the 
appointed public ordinance by which such confession is most 
distinctly and impressively made ? 

4. A consideration of some force may be drawn from the re- 
lation of the believer to his associates in the congregation to 
which he belongs. He has entered into a compact with them 
for the maintenance of public worship and the support of gos- 
pel ordinances. The repeated absence of a member from his 
pew at the stated hours of worship is universally recognized as 
indicating not only a lack of interest in the word as proclaimed, 
but also a feeble sense of the sacred ties of Christian fellowship. 
His presence, he knows, will cheer his brethren and tend to ad- 
vance the common welfare, as his absence must discourage 
others and weaken the sense of common interest in sacred 
things. These considerations apply with greatly augmented 
force to the sacramental seasons, which afford the ideal illustra- 
tion of intimate association in spiritual enjoyment. We men- 
tion them, however, as entirely subordinate to the obligations 
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grounded in the relation of the Lord himself to the sacrament 
of his appointment. 

5. The nature of the sacred ordinance as the bearer of the 
Saviour’s grace to the humble recipient constitutes its highest 
claim to reverent observance. This is its essential character, 
making it more than a mere appointment, more than a test of 
fidelity in profession. This is the real substance foreshadowed 
in the body of the paschal lamb, which was partaken of by 
every Israelite who valued the favor of Jehovah. In the Holy 
Supper, the Lord himself draws near, bearing promises of par- 
don, peace and life, and tendering these in the sacred tokens of 
the infinite love that went through bloody death to gain them 
for us. More than this, he offers himself, as the true Paschal 
Lamb, that our souls may feast upon hini. He proposes to 
unite us in living, mystical union with his own divine-human 
personality, that we may be one with him. He comes thus not 
unannounced. He has sent his servanis to bid us to the heav- 
enly feast. We know that he is waiting to receive us and pour 
his rich grace upon us. Does his gracious presence thus await- 
ing us place us under no bond of obligation? It seems harsh 
to speak of duty here. It is privilege that is before us—such as 
angels might envy. Surely if there be one spark of holy desire 
within us, we will scale mountains of difficulty to stand in the 
blessed presence of the Lord and receive his benediction. But 
if, under stress of carnal living, our desires languish, it may be 
well for us to bear in mind that such privilege brings with it a 
two-fold obligation. We owe it to ourselves to embrace the 
golden opportunity. He who refuses the ministrations of the 
Great Healer nurses his own malady and imperils his own life. 
He is faithless to himself. And how shall we characterize the 
attitude of the habitual neglector toward the Master? Shall 
God call, and man be silent? Shall Jesus draw near to us, and 
we, guiltless, fail to meet him? Shall we scorn the free gifts of 
grace, borne in the bleeding hands, and yet claim an inheritance 
among the sanctified? Shall we bar the door of our hearts 
against the sacramental entrance of the Lord, and yet claim the 
honor of wearing the Christian name upon our brow ? 

The judgment toward which these reflections are bearing us 
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is in full accord with the general sentiment of the church, which 
has always with remarkable unanimity affirmed the vital con- 
nection between the habitual observance of the Lord’s Supper 
and the maintenance of spiritual life in the individual and in the 
church. Her members are very frequently designated as ““com- 
municants.” Those entitled to receive the sacred elements are 
distinguished as “members in full communion.” Foremost 
among the privileges to which her catechumens or converts are 
admitted is always mentioned that of approaching the Table of 
the Lord. When serious moral obliquity has come to light, 
bringing reproach upon the community of believers, the first 
mark of the church’s disapproval is seen in the withdrawal of 
the distinguished privilege of the communion. In the public 
confession at our preparatory services, the profession of con- 
tinued penitence and faith is followed by the pledge diligently 
to observe all the means of grace. The Visible Church is de- 
fined as “the assembly of all believers, among whom the gos- 
pel is purely preached and the holy sacraments administered ac- 
cording to the gospel.” If the spreading of the sacramental 
board be a necessary mark of a true church, must not partici- 
pation in the benefits of the same be a necessary mark of a true 
member of the church? The church council probably does 
not exist among us, that would admit to fellowship the most de- 
sirable applicant who should announce in advance his intention 
to habitually absent himself froni the communion. The desire 
to enjoy this foretaste of celestial privilege is presumed to be 
among the most prominent motives prompting all applicants 
for admission. If the desire to commune be thus a necessary 
qualification for an applicant at the church’s door, shall it be re- 
garded as less essential in those who have gained admission to 
her shrine ? 


Enough has now been said to compel a verdict of serious 
moral defect in the character of the habitual non-communing 
member of a Christian congregation. Abstractly viewed, this 
would seem to amount to a denial of the faith and a practical 
rejection of Christ himself. Yet we know that in many in- 
stances it is not so designed. The gravity of the situation is 
not comprehended. The significance of the sacred meal is not 
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grasped by the unenlightened mind. It is accounted a mere 
ceremony. Such misconceptions, however, do not exempt from 
blame. With an open Bible, and the living testimony of the 
reverent throngs who gather with deep spiritual joy to taste the 
goodness of the Lord, the dullest mind should perceive some- 
thing more than an empty form in the solemn service. The 
plea of ignorance or thoughtlessness will be a perilous one to 
depend upon in the day of final account, and, if it modify the 
rigor of our judgment now, it should yet surely arouse us to the 
duty of enlightening the ignorant and bringing the neglectors 
of God’s ordinance to a sense of the enormity of their offence. 
Here is a wide field for the best efforts of an earnest pulpit, a 
faithful pew, and the religious press. 

We are at present aiming to discover the Official Status of the 
non-communing member and the line of Treatment which may 
be appropriately pursued by those bearing official responsibility 
for his character and standing. We have, fortunately, for our 
guidance some lines of departure which are very clearly marked. 

1. The non-communicant remains a member of the congre- 
gation until the church council, after regular and orderly pro- 
cess, has declared the relation finally dissolved. He has en- 
tered into a covenant, which his neglect has not annulled. He 
is entitled at any time to approach with his associates in the 
congregation to the Table of the Lord, and to enjoy all other 
privileges of membership from which the constitution of the 
church does not distinctly debamhim. The church cannot dis- 
claim responsibility for him. She must in honesty acknowledge 
him as a representative before the world, and bear any reproach 
which his unworthy life may bring upon her. He cannot be 
got rid of by simply dropping his name from the list without 
his knowledge, nor, on the other hand, is he released by his 
neglect from the obligation of the pledges made at his reception. 
True, the privileges of membership were assured to him only 
so long as his deportment should correspond with the profes- 
sions and promises then made; but until the same authority 
which thus welcomed him has distinctly declared otherwise and 
notified him personally of the decision, it must be presumed that 
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the correspondence of conduct and profession is deemed suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of the relation formed. 

2. The non-communicant is a neglectful member—neglect- 
ful of the highest privileges of his Christian calling. If intelli- 
gent and sincere, he realizes this, and will freely acknowledge it. 
He may in other particulars be very faithful —may seek to make 
amends for his short-coming here by punctual attendance at the 
hours of worship, by marked liberality in his gifts, by eminent 
services in the administration of such temporal affairs as may 
be entrusted to him; but the fact remains—he is negligent in 
regard to the most peculiar and distinctive relation pertaining to 
his position. He is disappointing the expectations of his fel- 
low-members, setting a baneful example to the young and weak, 
causing the light of his profession to shine dimly and decep- 
tively before the world, and grieving the Saviour, who by his 
neglect is wounded afresh in the house of his friends. 

3. The non-communicant is a proper subject of church dis- 
cipline. The oversight of its members is involved in the fun- 
damental conception of the church as an organized body, or 
aggregation of organized bodies. To secure the efficient exer- 
cise of this function, the administration of discipline has been 
committed to the church council, the pastor being chairman, 
and his presence being specially required when cases of this na- 
ture are under consideration We refer for illustration, as occa- 
sion may require, to the “Formula for the Government and Dis- 
cipline of the Ev. Lutheran Caurch,” published by the General 
Synod, as being the oldest widely recognized authority in the 
Church in America, to which, in the matters under considera- 
tion, later enactments substantially conform. It is here provi- 
ded, Chap. tv., Sec. 8: “It shall be the duty of the council to 
administer the discipline of the church on all those whose con- 
duct is inconsistent with their Christian profession, or who en- 
tertain fundamental errors. * * It shall further be the duty 
of the council, when any member offends, first privately to ad- 
monish him, or, if necessary, to call him to an account; and, if 
these measures prove ineffectual, to suspend or excommunicate 
him, that is, to debar him from the privileges peculiar to church 
membership, according to the precepts of the New Testament 
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laid down in this formula.” So grave a delinquency as that we 
are considering cannot surely be allowed to pass unnoticed. If 
it be accounted a venial fault, what is to prevent the control of 
the organization from passing into the hands of those who prac- 
tically ignore that which is universally regarded as a necessary 
mark of a true church, 7. ¢., the administration of the sacra- 
ments? Financial neglect is quickly noted, and the delinquent 
contributor is sharply reminded of his oversight. The fault in 
question is a graver misdemeanor than tardy payment by as 
much as the first table of the law holds precedence above the 
second. The concern of the guardians of the church’s purity 
should be greater by as much as their zeal for the Master’s 
honor exceeds their desire to lighten their own financial bur- 
dens. In the Formula above referred to, among the duties of 
every church-member is prominently mentioned, “to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper whenever an opportunity is afforded.” If 
this be correct, then neglect of participation is “conduct incon- 
sistent with Christian profession,” and the jurisdiction of the 
church council cannot be disputed. The questions arise, and 
diversity of practice appears, in the attempt to exercise the au- 
thority thus vested in the local governing body. It is import- 
ant to remember that the congregation, through its council, acts 
in the name of the entire church. The individual enters into 
full communion with the church at large through his admission 
to the fellowship of the congregation. To the congregation 
alone he is directly amenable, except where its authority has 
been expressly delegated ; and by his standing in the congre- 
gation is determined his status as a member of the visible 
church universal. A due remembrance of this would give pause 
to those reckless local authorities who so flippantly scratch out 
the names upon official records and cast their weak members 
remorselessly out of the synagogue. 

In discussing the Proper Treatment of the non-communing 
member, we must assume the existence of a church council 
which recognizes the above fundamental principles, and is re- 
solved to discharge its duty carefully, patiently, and in the fear 
of God. The treatment of an offending brother is not to be in- 
fluenced in the least by the vain-glorious desire to swell the con- 
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gregation’s list, nor, upon the other hand, by the inglorious at- 
tempt to minimize its numerical strength, and thus escape finan- 
cial burdens He must not be retained to grace the triumphal 
procession of an ambitious pastor, nor discharged without cere- 
mony to display the inefficiency of a retiring shepherd. Each 
offender must be dealt with directly, and his case adjudged upon 
its merits. There must be some general rules to be impartially 
applied, and yet a due regard for all modifying circumstances. 

The first stage of discipline for neglect is secured by a pro- 
vision in the general “Formula of Government,” embodied also 
in the constitutions of nearly all individual churches, which an- 
ticipates the action of the council. The non-communicant of a 
year’s standing is excluded—-like the non-paying member— 
from all participation in the government of the congregation. 
He can neither vote nor hold office. His exclusion is not left 
to the varying judgment of the temporary representatives of con- 
gregational authority. It is a penalty which the deliberate judg- 
ment of the church at large has affixed in advance to the posi- 
tion which the non-communicant voluntarily assumes. It is 
necessary, in order to assure the direction of the congregation's 
affairs to her faithful members. Upon the council, however, it 
devolves to apply this rule. It is simple and distinct, and should 
be rigidly enforced. No offence can be taken, provided it be 
administered with impartiality. To neglect it for a long series 
of years, is to establish a precedent in conflict with the funda- 
mental law of the church, and to invite disturbance... Sooner 
or later there will come to almost every congregation a critical 
juncture, where some weighty matter touching its administra- 
tion is to be decided, and everything depends upon the ques- 
tion: Who are the qualified electors? If the simple rule in 
question has always been faithfully observed, the register of vo- 
ting members is at hand, and the case is quickly settled by the 
voice of a legal majority. But let the suggestion of a scrutiny 
of voters be met with a record of careless administration in the 
past, and the long-indulged non-communing member, holding 
the balance of power, may involve the congregation in hopeless 
litigation. 

The conscientious enforcement of this rule will, however, in 
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times of peace have no appreciable effect upon the non-com- 
muning member in the vast majority of our congregations. He 
is seldom found among the ofttimes very little company that re- 
sponds to the call fur a congregational meeting. No one 
knows, or cares, whether he be debarred from voting. As a 
means of discipline, the provision in question will grow in effi- 
ciency in proportion as a general interest is awakened in con- 
gregational affairs. Let it be understood that elections are ap- 
pointed, and meetings called, not merely to register the endorse- 
ment of plans already formed by the official members, but that 
they are to be occasions of real moment, in which each faithful 
member has an influential voice, and let the council see to it 
that some live question calculated to deepen the sense of com- 
mon interest without developing sharp antagonisms be always 
ready when the routine work is done, and the privilege of co- 
operating, active membership will be more highly esteemed. 
The withdrawal of such privilege will then be more keenly felt, 
and may itself not seldom lead to reflection and reform. The 
pastor, too, may avail himself of the opportunity afforded in 
the announcement of meetings and elections, to extend the in- 
fluence of the rule in question as an educational factor. Let 
the qualifications which entitle to a voice and vote be distinctly 
repeated, and it may now and then startle some dormant con- 
science to find the supposed unobserved, impalpable offence of 
absence from the Lord’s Table thus visited with positive disap- 
proval. 

Beyond the point of legal disqualification attaching to a year's 
neglect, the official treatment of the non-communing member is 
left largely to the discretion of the governing body in each con- 
gregation. The inference may be hastily drawn that further dis- 
cipline is not greatly needed. In many instances, doubtless, no 
other is attempted. The effect, however, of an arrest of the 
corrective process at so incomplete a stage must be to hasten 
the condition of things defined by an eminent writer of the 
church in Pennsylvania as existing in some quarters, but more 
strikingly announced by the shrewdly-blundering printer who 
changed his plea for wholesome, into a demand for wholesale, 
discipline. 
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There is something pathetic in the method of reporting mem- 
bership pursued in portions of our own, and in some other 
churches. The terms, “communicant” and “communing mem- 
ber,” are avoided, and a column headed “confirmed members” 
gathers in promiscuous association and records in equal honor 
the faithful and the unfaithful. This method is the delight of 
the enthusiastic statistician who computes success by arithmetic, 
reveling in addition, but forgetful of the equally valid process of 
subtraction. True, this omnibus column is usually supple- 
mented by the addition of another, showing, in the way of 
mournful commentary, the number who have communed within 
the year. If this latter figure represents the actual number of 
separate persons who have communed within the year, and not, 
as in some cases, the sum of the attendance at three or four 
communion seasons, it has an evidential value as indicating the 
degree of spiritual fervor in the church community. But the 
entire method is defective, in that neither column represents the 
number fairly entitled to be considered as “communicants.” 
The first is too inclusive, providing a place of permanent honor 
for the son who said, “I go,” but went not. The second is too 
exclusive, making no provision for those providentially pre- 
vented from attendance or temporarily detained by conscientious 
scruples. It is to be said, on the other hand, in favor of the 
plan, that it is simple and easy of execution. The record, as 
far as it goes, may be made truthful. It appears, however, to 
find the chief note of worthy membership in confirmation, rather 
than in the maintenance of living relation to Christ. Its ten- 
dency is to lower the standard of fellowship. It certainly is not 
calculated to illustrate the Saviour’s solemn warning: “If aman 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered.” 
It apparently implies a measure of satisfaction with the position 
of the non-communicant, and removes in part the incentive 
which the local authorities may need, to impel them to continued 
efforts for his reformation. 

We are not prepared to surrender the conception which re- 
gards the terms, “church member” and “communicant,” as ap- 
plied to adults, as practically synonymous. There is an educa- 
tional power ina name. It is well that habitual usage should 
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remind the “confirmed member” that he is also a communicant, 
except he be reprobate, or dangerously advanced, at least, upon 
the way toward reprobation. Rather, a charitable breadth of 
interpretation of the term expressive of essential relation, than 
its surrender in favor of one commemorative of a non-sacra- 
mental act of years gone by. Fidelity to the Lord would seem 
to demand that, when men persistently and openly withdraw 
from his fellowship, we should as openly, though sadly, exclude 
them from ours. 

A distinct advantage connected with the maintenance of a 
single and high standard is the necessity thereby imposed upon 
the council of each congregation to deal candidly with those 
who fall beneath the requirements of the standard. A becom- 
ing sense of the solemn responsibility involved, and a very slight 
acquaintance with the diversity of character embraced in the 
growing non-communicant class, will prevent undue haste, and 
make any half-competent body of honest men willing to give 
the credit of communicant character so long as charity can 
construct an excuse or entertain a reasonable hope. But there 
must be a limit, and this should be kept ever in view. When 
the confirmed communicant becomes confirmed in his non-com- 
municant character, the latter confirmation has neutralized the 
former, and the sad fact should in some way be distinctly recor- 
ded. How can this be done otherwise than by the withdrawal 
of the privilege of communion, so long despised, and the re- 
manding of the confirmed neglector to the position of the un- 
confirmed—his baptismal vows still upon him, and the memory 
of his canceled confirmation vows and privileges carried in ad- 
dition as a sword which conscience may at any time unsheath ? 
Nothing less than this would seem to meet the demands of fi- 
delity upon those who are set to watch over the purity and in- 
tegrity of a congregation of believers, and summoned to fre- 
quent report of the number of its “communicants.” This latter 
term cannot mean only those who, overcoming all providential 
and other hindrances, have appeared once within a_ twelve- 
month past at the Lord’s Table, nor can it include all those who 
once in their life-time stood amid the sacramental guests. It 
must be meant to designate all those who, having been admitted 
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through the congregation to the full privileges of communion, 
are with the congregation credibly maintaining that relation, as 
testified by the appointed guardians of the flock,—or, in brief, 
all those who are acknowledged by the church council as en- 
titled to communion. 

We are well aware of the delicate and trying nature of the 
duty thus laid upon the council; but it belongs to them, and 
they may not avoid it. Its faithful discharge will prove a means 
of gracious discipline to themselves, whilst it cannot but be ben- 
eficial to the general spiritual tone of the congregation. It is 
too often, not without cause, supposed that the elders and dea- 
cons are more anxious about the financial promptness of the 
membership than about their spiritual status. We have vivid 
recollections of the blank astonishment depicted on the faces 
of some members irreproachable in secular relations, when a 
live elder actually called upon them with the pastor to talk with 
them about their neglect of the communion; and we cherish, 
likewise, pleasing memories of the effective remedy of this habit 
of negligence through so simple an exhibition of brotherly con- 
cern. 

The proper discharge of this duty will require the adoption 
of some definite system, that all may be reached, that no injus- 
tice may be done, and that the results of effort may be accur- 
ately known. With a well-kept church-book, showing the com- 
munion-record of each member for five years upon a single 
page, the way is prepared for prompt and thorough work. Im- 
mediately after the last communion preceding the annual synod- 
ical report, let the pastor take the Record in hand. Wherever 
four vacant spaces proclaim a years’ absence, let him place a 
single bar in the fourth space. The council being assembled, 
let the barred names be read and candidly discussed, and a com- 
mittee be appointed, with the pastor as chairman, to call upon 
the negligent members. Back of the neglect may lie inconsis- 
tencies in the life, known or now confessed, and against these 
the admonitions of the committee will of course be directed. 


If these be corrected, the return to commuuion will in most 
cases be assured. Trivial and ridiculous pretexts will not sel- 
dom be advanced, which may be effectually torn to tatters, 
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leaving the conscience face to face with duty. Some may be 
found to have been ensnared by proselyting effort, and, ashamed 
of their desertion, may be only too glad to be assured of a wel- 
come home. Real difficulties may be discovered, which friendly 
counsel will help to overcome, whilst those who are simply in- 
dolent or willfully neglectful may be earnestly admonished. 
Valid excuses will in some cases come to light, and the suspi- 
cion of unfaithfulness be entirely removed from worthy mem- 
bers, which may be indicated by a simple cross-bar on the Re- 
cord. The committee reports to council the results of its visi- 
tation, and immediate action is taken where required. A dou- 
ble-bar upon the Record may indicate excommunication or de- 
sertion, as, similarly placed at any time, it denotes death or dis- 
mission by certificate. The remaining members visited, single- 
barred, are still acknowledged, and are the objects of special 
solicitude until the next annual examination of the list. No 
one is excluded from fellowship until after the first and second 
annual admonition, unless the absence from communion be at- 
tended with more unmistakable signs of willful and determined 
apostasy ; and the time of probation may be even more exten- 
ded, where the council observes reasonable grounds of hope, the 
only limit of patience being where the habit of neglect has be- 
come so fixed as to be characteristic, marking the member as 
really a non-communicant. When this point is reached, he is 
candidly informed, and, a reasonable final opportunity of return 
having been afforded and unutilized, he is doubled-barred, and 
the official responsibility of the council for his character ceases. 
He is no longer entitled to communion in the congregation or 
elsewhere. He may yet be an attendant, an adherent, a pew 
holder, a contributor,—but he is no longer a member. He has 
been treated with eminent forbearance, but has chosen his own 
place without the circle of the Saviour’s professed followers. He 
will respect the more the church which demands loyalty to her 
Lord as the price of her fellowship, and it will be his own fault 
if her continued prayers prove unavailing for his final restoration. 

In all dealings with the negligent class in question, great care 
must be exercised to avoid making or deepening the impression 
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that the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is simply a matter of 
formality, necessary to the maintaining of creditable standing 
in the congregation. The more serious aspects of the case must 
be uniformly and solemnly urged. The pastor and his associ- 
ates should search their own hearts and be sure of their own 
motives. Is it their chief desire, merely to preserve the roll of 
membership intact, or to secure an imposing array of partici- 
pants on the days of solemn festivity as an advertisement of 
their own successful administration of affairs? Then let them 
beware, and give themselves to prayer and fasting, until, forget- 
ting all else, they become impressed with the enormity of will- 
ful contempt of Gospel privileges, and, yearning for each im- 
periled soul, can go forth in their Master’s name, seeking to win 
these erring ones back to the loving embrace of their Redeemer. 
The matter of impending church discipline should always be 
kept in the back-ground, and in very many cases should not 
even be mentioned in the first or second interview. The pri- 
mal duty of the church is not, to keep a perfectly clean roll, 
maintaining a reputation for sharp discipline. Her responsibil- 
ity is for each member, and she should be loathe to weaken her 
hold upon any, until she has exerted every energy for their re- 
clamation. Let disciplinary measures be the last resort. Let 
them be delayed until temporary difficulties can be overcome, 
conscientious scruples satisfied, and the steady pressure of the 
known concern of brethren have its perfect work upon the con- 
science. Only let it be understood that delay is the result of 
charity and not of negligence—that the mills, though slowly, 
grind exceeding sure—and the church’s duty will be done. 

But, as in all reformatory effort, so here, it will be found that 
prevention is far better than cure. We must seek the causes 
which so widely operate to increase the number of non-com- 
municants, and labor to diminish the supply. Errors of doc- 
trine, false casuistry and cowardice, as these are discovered op- 
erative among the now hopelessly negligent, may be exposed 
from the pulpit, and the propriety, privilege and sacred duty of 
communion may be enlarged upon. Especial care should be 
taken with the young in course of catechetical instruction, and 
they should be earnestly warned against the various forms in 
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which temptation to neglect will be sure to assail them. Too 
little attention is commonly given to the first absence of the 
new member from communion. This is in multitudes of cases 
a crisis period. Conscience has spoken loudly, the Holy Spirit 
has striven,—but the world has gained a victory. How the 
allies should rally to redeem the defeat! If the spiritual guar- 
dians be careless now, how shall they ever regain the confidence 
of their neglected ward? It is not the institution of official in- 
quiry, not the setting in operation of disciplinary enginery that 
is first needed, but the quick, warm protest of personal concern. 
Let the great threatening evil of habitual neglect be nipped in. 
its bud. Let the wavering disciple be restored to fidelity before 
the flight of months shall place him on the list requiring formal 
official action. Let no single bar be permitted to mar the fair 
pages of the Record, and we may dismiss all fear of the double- 
bar of rejected fellowship. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the spiritual condition of 
the congregation at large may have much to do with individual 
cases of delinquency. When all are lamentably lacking in re- 
ligious fervor, we must resist the impulse to lay the common sin 
upon the weakest members and turn them forth to scape-goat 
exile. In times of general ardor and fidelity, the lines of disci- 
pline may be more closely drawn. At all times, the necessary, 
painful toiling with the openly neglectful here and there will in-. 
spire earnest prayer for the uplifting of all to nearer communion 
with him who is the only source of Life. When the most faith- 
ful shall become perfect in fidelity, and when love unfeigned 
shall bind heart to heart throughout the host, we may hope that 
the ever-wavering rearward column may be brought within such 
effective reach of saving influence as at least to hear and an- 
swer when invited to draw near and appropriate the sacramen- 
tal blessing. 





The Christian College. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
By Rev. F. D. ALTMAN, A. M., Kansas City, Missouri. 


I. Two ruling characteristics of our time contend for mas- 
tery— Materialism and Religiousness. 

a. Materialism. Nature’s forces are studied in our day as in 
no preceding period, with the utmost diligence of acute and 
trained intellects. This study evokes from nature a multitude 
of secrets hitherto hid from the knowledge of men. Mysteries 
are made common and forces revealed. These forces are not 
only discovered and revealed, but applied, with amazing breadth 
and variety of application, to our ordinary affairs, touching the 
convenience and comfort of our daily lives on every side in that 
wonderful way so familiar to us, and both imperfectly apprecia- 
ted just because of its familiarity. 

One effect of all this is to draw downward those engaged in the 
study and use of material forces. This does not mean that the 
study of natural sciences by a devout mind damages its devout- 
ness; on the contrary it may aid it where the conditions of spir- 
ituality already exist, and the soul is drawn nigh to God through 
nature ; but it does mean that to the natural mind the fellowship 
of the material is debasing and away from God, for the simple 
reason that the influence of the material, whether in study or 
service, is materialistic. He who runs after the ground will “run 
into the ground.” A “real estate craze” induces a real state of 
craziness in its victims toward the real “realities,” the invisible, 
eternal, spiritual. This is a “cold fact,’ with no slander in it, 
that cannot be warmed into a fancy by the most blazing “boom” 
that ever preceded a great state of coldness in land offices and 
between debtors and creditors. This is the first tendency to- 
ward materialism and its degradation. 

6. Religiousness. We area religious people, increasingly so. 
If any one doubts this, let him recall these figures: In 1800 
there were 364,872 members of Protestant churches in the Uni- 
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ted States: in 1890 there were about 13,000,000 such mem- 
bers. From 1800 to 1850 the average annual increase of com- 
municants in Protestant churches was 63,302, but from 1880 to 
1890 it was over 300,000. In 1800 there was one Protestant 
communicant in every fourteen and a half of the whole popu- 
lation, but in 1890, one in four and five-sixths. From 1850 to 
1890 the whole population increased 169 per cent., but Protes- 
tant church members, in the same time, increased 271 per cent. 
Now figures may lie, but infidels are more apt to, and we stand 
by the figures. They prove that we are a religious people, and 
becoming more so. 

But there are religions and religions. Christianity, even, has 
been long enough in operation to show that institutions bear- 
ing its name and bearing aloft its symbol, may be of heart-kin 
with heathenism, barbarism, demonism. It is not enough that 
we be religious ; it is enough only when we are rightly religious. 
The Christian name does. not suffice: our sufficiency must be 
in the Christian spirit and life. 

These two forces, already named and now so aggressive 
among us, mutually influence each other. Materialism tends to 
degrade and destroy Christianity; and Christianity, in turn, 
seeks to correct and elevate materialism. This conflict is in the 
air, a battle beneath the clouds, everywhere, as great volcanic 
eruptions send the tints of their explosions throughout the at- 
mosphere of the earth. No one of us escapes the impact of 
this battle’s blows. They fall alike in parlor and kitchen, in 
cloister and field. The momentous question for our coming 
character is, which shall prevail ? Now materialism presses hu- 
manity to the earth and degrades it into fellowship with the 
dirt; anon Christianity lifts it erect and incites it to the sky ; 
and over the issue of this struggle between antagonistic forces 
the angels of God watch with solicitude wise as it is sleepless. 

II. Institutions of higher learning are conspicuous centres of 
this contest. Every college is a battlefield on which these for- 
ces struggle for supremacy, with extraordinary energy and grow- 
ing significance. This is true because educated people lead in 
the march of destiny, moulding their contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. It is true in the most materialistic age. “Them liter- 
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ary fellers” are abroad in the earth even to-day, bearing a broad 
banner of leadership in the forefront of the hottest battles of 
this intensely practical time. The quiet chemist is a captain on 
stirring, struggling fields of agriculture, mining and invention. 
The student of history evokes from human experience the laws 
of life and the conditions of felicity for the future. Multitudes 
of cloistered students of sociology, politics and religion are 
moulding the maxims and harnessing the forces that proclaim 
and apply the tests and the powers of the millions yet to come. 
Pondering brains and halls of learning are the fountain-heads 
from which flow the streams of fructifying and of fragrance, 
equally for the thoughtful and the thoughtless, the collegian and 
the boor. And so it comes to pass that the quality of the ed- 
ucation furnished by our schools, operating through the educa- 
ted, becomes a potent, supreme influence in determining the 
character of the whole people. 

Consider this principle in relation to the acquisition and ap- 
plication of intellectual culture. 

a. Acquisition. Materialism ministers to utilitarianism. Its 
name is “Eli.” To get there is its goal, often with too little re- 
gard to processes. In college halls it sometimes even pushes 
ahead on a “pony.” Actuated by this spirit, its effect is to sup- 
press conscience and pervert gifts. To have rather than to be 
is its tendency, and this tendency will persistently permeate the 
processes of education. 

But Christianity rebukes and reverses this. It stands with 
solemn and stern emphasis for reality, genuineness, sincerity 
and honesty. And as the spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of 
true manliness and manly truthfulness, pervades a school, its 
scholarship will stand erect in the strength of moral integrity, 
genuine achievement, honest work. In its halls, “standing” will 
stand for something. Therefore our colleges need to be envel- 
oped in that Christian atmosphere which makes for righteous- 
ness in scholarship. 

6. Apply this principle to the application of education—its 
uses in the affairs of this life. Our materializetic temper tempts 
powerfully to the use of intellectual gifts and graces for practi- 
cal profit by immoral methods, with downward tendencies and 
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disastrous effects. Some look upon themselves in no higher 
light than as a mint for the coining of money. Their loftiest 
conception of a man, is a mouth and a big pocket book, with 
just brains enough to keep both well filled. We honor the 
“bread and butter” education. The culture of the mind is 
judged by its adaptation to filling the larder or accumulating 
the “wherewith” for an exhibition of tinsel. Education is a 
grubbing hoe, the worth of which depends on its ability to grub 
up the succulent roots of physical sustenance or some other 
form of selfish and transient gratification. The lawyer seeks 
culture for the sharpening of his wits in the interests of his 
client’s cash and his own. The merchant wants education to 
keep him from slipping up on narrow margins, and to enable 
him to transmute them into large profits. The politician meas- 
ures the college course by its bearing on tact in affecting votes 
and promoting his own political ambitions. Do you wish to 
know how to fill our college halls and crowd them all with stu- 
dents? It is the easiest sort of a thing to do. I will tell you— 
guarantee an education that will infallibly acquire for every grad- 
uate a million of money within ten years after graduation! 
That will bring them. I should’nt wonder if a whole regiment 
of preachers would apply for matriculation on those terms. 
They have had education enough to preach with, but that pros- 
pect would fire them with a great new zeal for higher learning. 
It is the temper of the time. 

But Christ comes to correct all this. _He comes teaching con- 
cerning the perishable and the imperishable, the temporal and 
the eternal—a teaching that minimizes the millionaire and mag- 
nifies the moral master ; that sharply rebukes the troubling about 
many things here below and proclaims thrilling exhortation to 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven. And as our institu- 
tions are permeated by the principles and spirit of Christ, edu- 
cation will be viewed in its application to the affairs of time in 
the upward trend rather than the downward ; so that in all ways, 
secular as well as religious, its influences will be upward as it 
moves outward, and all who are touched by it will be ennobled 
by it, saved so far from the slough and the slime of materialism. 

This is what I understand by “Christian Education” as the 
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term is commonly used. It is not theological; that relates to 
Christianity as a system and in its history, and belongs to the- 
ological seminaries. It is not ecclesiastical ; that regards the 
doctrines and ordinances of Christianity as taught and admin- 
istered by the Church. Between these two is Christian educa- 
tion as provided in denominational schools. It is education that 
“intermeddles with all knowledge,” under the principles and in 
the spirit of Christ; that causes natural science to reveal the 
Creator rather than conceal him ; that contemplates human his- 
tory not as a confusion of captains but as a plan of God; that 
apprehends mental and moral science on the divine side as well 
as the human; that, while keeping its feet on the earth, ever 
lifts its brow to the sky, and while making good citizens of the 
United States also fits for the citizenship of heaven, so far as 
there is disposition and capacity to be fitted. Thus viewed, a 
Christian College assumes a position of commanding eminence 
in the eyes of all right minded people, and makes a strong ap- 
peal to the sympathies of all who love markind. 

III. We do not, however, reach the essence of this occasion 
until we conceive of the Christian school in its bearing on the 
spiritual life. A Christian college should be an arena of mighty 
spiritual conflicts and a source of great spiritual influences. It 
deals with the most capable natures at that stage and in those 
processes in which the loftiest and purest ambitions are twin- 
born with the highest and broadest equipments. Side by side 
with the Christian Church the Christian college exists for its 
spiritual fruits. 

This does not mean that its sessions shall be “protracted 
meetings,” or that it shall operate the machinery of a revival. 
But it does mean that its spontaneous atmosphere shall perpet- 
ually cherish and impress the presence of God ; that the tongues 
of its teachers shall not be tied as evangelists of Christ, and that 
its students shall have freedom of conscience as unimpaired and 
as unchallenged toward heaven as earth. Given this, with the 
prayers of God’s people, and the spirit of God takes care of the 
rest. If it be said that some worldly men do not send their 
boys to college to be converted, so let it be said, and freely ad- 
ded that this religious influence must not antagonize or impair 
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diligence in study or freedom of thought, but promote and 
glorify both. If it be said that some patron will not send his 
child because the goodness of a teacher or the exhortation of a 
chum may, under God, make him a Christian, then let it be dis- 
tinctly answered, that on him rests the terrible responsibility, 
while on Christ’s people the responsibility abides to hold all 
things in loyal subordination to their Lord. And that ends it, 
for in the college as in the Church, Christianity cannot live after 
it compromises Christ. Let us analyze and apply this thought 
more particularly. 

a. The Christian College should be a power for the salvation 
of those who come to it unsaved. The declaration is uncom- 
promising. Ignorance is not the mother of devotion, nor is in- 
tellectual stupor the sire of spirituality. The Holy Spirit of 
God delights to operate in awakened minds. And when the 
awakened intellect sets itself to delve in the mines of science, 
to run in the courses of history and to scale the heights of phi- 
losophy, it sets itself in prime order for the inworking of the 
infinite intelligence. Superstition may be afraid of mental vigor, 
but Christianity is not. And so it comes to pass that of all 
youth, the gifted and the studious ought to be accessible to 
spiritual influences. A college ought to be troubled when its 
graduates go out godless, because it ought to feel that it has not 
faithfully used a superb opportunity. Now it is this that more 
than all else, induces the pious fathers and praying mothers of 
a denomination to send their children to their own college, that 
upon them may be concentrated not only the influence of godly 
teachers and Christian classmates, but the prayers of the 
churches. 

There is no endowment of a college so radically, supremely, 
eternally valuable as that in the prayers of parents whose hopes 
are in their children and whose children are in their school 
Better raze our college buildings to their last foundation stone 
than to alienate from our schools the prayers of mothers whose 
sons are there, not so much in the hope that their minds may 
be cultivated as that their souls may be saved, of parents whose 
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closets are set hard by these places because there are the ob- 
jects of their warmest and tenderest spiritual solicitude. 

6. The influence of the college is very great in the develop- 
ment of the religious life of those youths who come to it al- 
ready Christians. They are sent up mostly from churches and 
homes of the same theological cast and spiritual quality as the 
institution itself. They come with fresh impulses of the new 
life. They want to serve God. They are blocks of Christian 
influence in the rough, to be wrought and polished and set in 
order. They will become substantial, symmetrical, spiritual 
Christians, prayerful, patient and potent for God to the end of 
life, largely as in these formative years they are enveloped in 
the atmosphere of Christian consecration and aspiration. 

c. This line of reflection suggests the thought of the world- 
wide influence of mental culture saturated with Christian con- 
secration. Since knowledge is power, it is power for Christ as 
it is consecrated to Christ. Observation abundantly confirms 
and illustrates this proposition. In how many weak churches, 
in how many times of trial, the few educated Christians are the 
pillars of strength, because they have strength of the kind that 
comes with college culture, because in the tuitions of higher 
learning they have learned that an eddy is not the current, that 
strong things grow slowly, that “revolutions never go back- 
ward,” when God is in them, that he also serves who only stands 
and waits, that to watch through one night is a grander as well 
as a harder achievement than to shout three days, who, in fine, 
have been made solid, symmetrical and serene, who have been 
built up and buttressed round by education interfused with ra- 
tional and spiritual religion. 

This is the crown of the success of Christian education, to 
send out to the ends of the earth, men and women on whom 
God and the Church can depend. 

A Christian College never stands on its feet, never lifts its 
head above the clouds, never unbares its brow to the full light 
of God, until, as the result of these processes, it sends forth its 
brightest genius, its finest work, its noblest product, to go down 
into some low place of the earth, and with its strong clean hands 
grapple the most degraded humanity, and by its culture and its 
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consecration penetrated by the energies of God, lift it with ma- 
jestic, resistless and tender power into fitness for heaven. 

IV. These sentiments have been wrought into the founda- 
tions of the Christian educational system of this country, And 
let it not be forgotten, amid all the laudation of state education 
now so current, that even at this late date mzmety per cent. of the 
attendance of college classes in the United States, is in colleges 
under denominational control. We are not speaking of the ex- 
tremities of higher education when we discuss these Christian 
schools, but of its vitals, and long to remain so, aye, forever to 
remain so, if Christian people properly apprehend the signifi- 
cance of Christian education. 

Let me repeat that the views here maintained have been built 
into the foundations of the Christian system of education in 
America. We and our successors cannot build upon those 
foundations harmoniously and honestly, ignoring these princi- 
ples or subordinating them to any others. What was written 
literally over the entrance to the first Christian college on this 
continent, has been inscribed in sentiment and sympathy over 
and through them all, “For Christ and the Church.” This sys- 
tem sprung, well born, from the most strenuous spiritual and 
doctrinal conflicts, and the most devoted missionary aspirations 
of our predecessors. This might be illustrated abundantly and 
pertinently from the experience of any denomination. Our own 
amply enforces it. One can not get by Gettysburg, Wittenberg, 
Carthage and Midland and the history of their founding with- 
out having this impression put upon him so deeply that it will 
not be erased. Whence came our first college? It came from 
amid the turmoil of great debate over the needs of the field and 
the best methods of saving souls. And the men most devoted 
to it, who taught in it, prayed and wrought for it, gave to it and 
begged for it at home and abroad, are the men who are remem- 
bered conspicuously for their exalted spirituality and flaming 
evangelical zeal. Into its foundation they cemented the avowal 
of this double purpose, to equip a godly ministry for the 
Churches and to unite science and Christianity. What God has 
joined together, let not man put asunder. He will do so, if he 
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dares it, at imminent peril, for certain damage, both to educa- 
tion and religion. 

Need the question then be asked, “What should be the atti- 
tude of our churches to the colleges already established ?” 
Most wisely located as they are, an imperative need is supplied. 
Our schools are the offsprings of the Church, the creation of 
her foresight and wisdom. We found them, and they in turn 
strengthen and enlarge us, develop our territory, and give to 
promising fields, men qualified for the best service. Every sec- 
tion should have a desire to equip for the work, as near home 
as possible, its own ministers. Those in the west cannot reas- 
onably expect the East to continually provide for their pulpits. 
From the Lutheran homes beyond the Mississippi, there should 
come young men, strong and spiritual, who will fill the vacant 
places and occupy the new ones. The college in the midst is 
a powerful factor to effect this. It is a standing invitation to 
our young people to meet the demands of the hour. From 
Carthage and Midland come the gratifying reports that the sons 
of Luther are awake to the privileges afforded them. Never 
before, in the West, have so many given themselves to prepara- 
tion for the gospel ministry. These two institutions are men- 
tioned, because they are aided by the Board of Education, and 
because their importance has not been fully realized until quite 
recently. Gettysburg and Wittenberg, with their elegant and 
commodious buildiags, numerous students, increasing endow- 
ment and ever-enlarging facilities, are the pride and joy of the 
Lutherans of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and I may add of the 
whole country. They have made our Church strong and influ- 
ential in these States. They have provided them with an edu- 
cated and skilful ministry, and what these agencies are in power 
and influence upon the territory in which located, so we have 
reason to believe the younger institutions will be to our Church 
in the Central West. We need the right arm and left arm of the 
body in Home Missions and Church Extension to support in 
part the pastor and aid in the erection of houses of worship. 
But we need also the man to be supported, and to wisely direct 
the expenditure of the funds entrusted to him. 
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The Board of Education was organized and is maintained as 
a missionary agency to foster the work and develop it. Hand 
in hand with the other Boards it must go forward, creating an 
interest in our schools, directing the attention of the Church to 
them, encouraging liberal endowment, and affording relief at 
the proper time. The future will reveal the wisdom of the 
work now being done by this Board. Its importance is not ex- 
aggerated. Its support should be prompt and generous. We 
are not theorizing or experimenting along this line. That point 
has been passed. We are trying to meet a real and genuine 
need in a practical way. Now is the time to make the work 
count. Materialism is deep rooted in the West. Its presence 
and influence are apparent everywhere. All the more reason 
for planting and maintaining religious schools for counteracting 
its influence and diminishing its power. 

Of this inadequate presentation, this, then, is the conclusion : 
Every Christian college should be a center, toward which the 
prayers and gifts of God’s people flow, from which they rise as 
sweet incense to the sky: returning thence, surcharged with di- 
vine strength and grace, to flow in multitudinous streams to the 
ends of the earth, bearing on its bosom cargoes of culture for 
all mankind, and radiating from its crystal sheen the light of 
life in Jesus Christ our God. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


THE EVANGELICAL ELEMENT IN CATECHISATION., 
By Rev. ADAM Stump, A. M., York, Pa. 


In order to express the conception of this subject with the 
most accurate definiteness, one should perhaps use the word 
evangelistic. But that has become somewhat of a cant term. 
In our times it too often signifies sensational trickery and facti- 
tious revivalism. Though not having altogether lost its ancient 
meaning, there is yet associated with it, additionally, the par- 
ticular methods of religious mountebanks as well as those of 
honest soul-winners. The term is therefore not as savory, in 
these latter days, as the less corrupted “evangelical,” which, at 
the same time, is more comprehensive, being doctrinal as well 
as practical in its signification. Moreover, in its palmiest per- 
iod the evangelistic system needed watching, as is evidenced by 
the oldest Christian book extant, that of the “Two Ways” dis- 
covered lately by Bryennios. 

Besides we are speaking of pastors who are not itinerants 
after the type of Philip. They went everywhere, remained no- 
where, and were subject to sudden calls upon special and some- 
times distant missions, while we, unlike those “vicegerents of 
the apostles,” are at least supposed to be pastores loci. True, 
theory and fact here do not correspond with any greater per- 
fection than usually attaches to frail human nature; but, in this 
discussion, the ideal shall be kept in the foreground. Let him 
who can, be content with the dreary Sahara of realism. 

Perhaps the full meaning of catechisation has not yet suffi- 
ciently dawned upon us. With catechisms, as summaries of 
Christian doctrine, of which we have so many, without having 
as yet a single one in all respects worthy of our Church, we are 
acquainted. The act of imparting truth to a class of catechu- 
mens or religious inquirers, as a method, needs no commenda- 
tion, apology, or explication among Lutherans. The roots of 
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this institution strike back to the well at Sychar where Jesus 
talked with the woman who came to draw water and discovered 
the Fountain that was opened for sin and uncleanness in the 
House of David. By that fountain they have been watered 
ever since, and the tree that is anchored in its walls has borne 
precious fruit also for many a Nicodemus that has come to the 
Good Master in the world’s night. But the question before us 
is, have we fulfilled the last idea, the highest intention of cate- 
chisation when we have instructed a number of persons, during 
stated meetings running a course of several months or years, in 
the principal doctrines of God’s word? Though they know, 
as well as the average ministerial candidate, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sacraments,—is 
that enough? Yea, though we include, what many catechisms 
omit, a systematic plan of salvation, when a class of catechu- 
mens can pass a creditable examination in all these, so as to be 
allowed the privilege of confirmation and communion, has the 
final goal then been reached? There has been, in some quar- 
ters, a disposition to be satisfied with such a result. But the 
charge is not now made that this still is the case. We hope 
that it is not. Yet it must not be forgotten that even the 
blessed doctrine of grace may be committed to memory as a 
lesson, consented to as a philosophy, and worshiped as a fetich 
by those who, in spite of their orthodoxy, do not savingly be- 
lieve in Christ. We must not be satisfied with leading a soul 
through the grand avenues of Christian knowledge up into the 
propyleum of doctrinal faith, without also swinging open the 
gates that admit into the elysian courts of justifying faith. Un- 
less that is attained catechisation has failed of its highest achieve- 
ment. It may successfully have reached the approaches, but 
the temple itself with its Holy of Holies is still an unexperi- 
enced mystery. It has no peace. Such an inadequate idea of 
catechisation we dare not entertain. A good definition of it 
must include that childhood in grace to which the Holy Spirit 
bears witness. Not so much theologians as Christians should 
come out of our lecture rooms. Yet we may well fear lest, 
through that formalism which is too natural, our zeal for knowl- 
edge drive our zeal for life into the rear. The one is indeed the 
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first and necessary step, but the other is indispensable also. 
Piety must never be at a discount. The soul must be saved. 
Repentance and trust in Jesus with the resultant reformation, 
visible or invisible, and growth in sanctification on the part of 
our pupils, should in every case be our reward, while it will be 
their blessedness. We are not only to prepare them for active 
membership in the Church on earth, but also for citizenship in 
heaven. They are to become living sacrifices of consecration 
for life, for death, for immortality. 

Now none but a constitutional faultfinder would say that this 
high aim is always forgotten or always missed. There is no 
cause for a universal jeremiad. But we can not insist too stren- 
uously upon exhausting the evangelical element in catechisation. 
Nor can we be too watchful in attending to it, lest at any time 
we let it slip, and a Spener or an Arndt must come again to 
make Lutheranism mean life. What we need always is not that 
form of doctrine which is pure as crystal, and just as dead, but 
that which is true as an organism, and just as vital. We want 
a living faith. 

Yet we must take our view from the right standpoint. It has 
always been said that the only end of the ministry is the salva- 
tion of souls. But that statement is misleading, because it has 
its terminus in man. The great end of our calling is the glory 
of God in the salvation of men. The damnation of souls could 
not indeed obscure that glory, though their redemption will en- 
hance it. But this is not to be magnified above the Eternal 
Name, else the means should be exalted above the end. Beecher, 
who was always blamed for deifying man, said in his last Eng- 
land address, that we should make it our aim to please Christ 
in the salvation of souls. Even in his opinion the divine came 
first. Not only our dogmatic, but also our pastoral theology 
must be Christocentric instead of anthropocentric. It is useless 
to speak of evangelizing the masses as if one expected to lift 
them out of the mire by placing our levers upon a human ful- 
crum. To love souls rightly one must first love God supremely. 
But neither is to be neglected, only the proper one is to be fore- 
most. What Christianity has done for the spiritual, moral, and 
social amelioration of the race is but an experiment to that 
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which it will do for it, but we can not afford to forsake the di- 
vine sources of power and inspiration. 

Again, though the expression “saving souls’ is scriptural 
(Heb. 10: 39; 13:17. 2 Cor. 12:15. 1 Pet.1:9. Jer. 1:21; 
5 : 20) it has become partly too abstract and partly too narrow 
in application. We speak of the salvation of the spiritual in 
man so exclusively as to leave the impression that the body 
need not be saved. But we must not regard men as a tox gath- 
erer might regard a casket containing a jewel which he claims 
for his king. The jewel he would take, but throw away the 
casket. So, sentimental evangelism speaks as though all God 
cared for was the soul, while the poor body may suffer neglect. 
Thus, ancient Manichzism is not as dead as was supposed. But 
such abstraction is not scriptural or rational. It is after all men 
and women that we are to save. We do not have souls, we are 
souls. 

Why speak of saving my soul, as if I myself were not that 
very soul? Ah, we must not fall into that refined stoicism 
which, under the garb of Christianity, has no humane sympathy 
with the real sufferings of spirits imprisoned by flesh and blood. 
Such aériform religionism would preach with as much unction 
before a row of posts as to an audience of men and women. 
Not so did Christ conceive of saving souls. He kept the whole 
man, spirit and body, as the immortal being under physical en- 
vironment, in view. Him he sought to redeem and crown with 
a glorious resurrection. 

Phillips Brooks, in his “Lectures on Preaching,” says, in or- 
der not to lose consciousness of the fact that we are preaching 
to real and not to imaginary people, it is well sometimes to ex- 
change pulpits with other ministers. He thinks this break of 
routine would keep the sense of an audience as personal pres- 
ences, salutarily keen. It is reasonable to believe that we can 
not too vividly remember the flesh and blood, as well as the 
spirits before us, and that we are men of like passions with them 
also in need of heavenly grace. 

Another thing that needs qualification is the idea that all our 
catechumens must be converted according to the popular sense 
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of that term. Most of them likely are the children of com- 
municant members who early consecrated their little ones to 
God in Holy Baptism. These must therefore not be treated as 
on the same basis with returning prodigals. Though unfortu- 
nately born under conditions of sin, they never left the Father's 
house of their own free will. Not having been voluntary trans- 
gressors, they have through Baptism rather been kept in the 
kingdom than admitted into it. They are at least in a state of 
grace which is much like the soil in which mummy wheat three 
thousand years old will immediately begin to germinate and 
flourish. The divine appointment, we may well believe, is never 
without the divine blessing. At the least, Lutherans regard the 
baptized children as already within the Church of Christ. We 
must not seem to rob them of their birth-right by speaking of 
them as “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel.” Just here 
one of the glaring heterodoxies of modern evangelistic effort 
is discovered: it presses the need of a radical change of heart 
upon those who have always loved Christ with the same em- 
phasis as it uses to urge it upon barbarians and heathens. In 
such a presentation of the case there would be no difference be- 
tween the conversion of Paul and that of Timothy; none be- 
tween that of Jerry McAuley and that of Richard Baxter. 
Alas, in too many instances the children of the covenant are 
wanderers from grace and purity. In that case they must be 
classed with the outcasts. But to do so ordinarily causes one 
sadly to ask, What then is the use of infant baptism? The 
true condition or status of the little ones in the Christian home 
is well expressed in his unmatched classic on “Christian Nur- 
ture,” p. 292, by Dr. Bushnell. Baptized children ought to be 
enrolled by name in the catalogue of each church, as composing 
a distinct class of candidate- or catechumen-members ; and to 
see that they are held in expectancy, thus by the Church, as 
presumptively one with them in the faith they profess. Then, 
when they come forward to acknowledge their baptism, and as- 
sume the covenant in their own choice, they ought not to be 
received as converts from the world, as if they were heathen 
coming into the fold, but there should be a distinction preserved, 
such as makes due account of their previous qualified member- 
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ship; a form of assumption tendered in place of a confession— 
something answering to Lutheran confirmation, passed without 
a bishop’s hands.” 

Let us also be charitable in judging the signs of regeneration. 
To act on the assumption that the openly wicked should be ex- 
cluded from the Communion is one thing that is right. To put 
souls upon the rack of human inquisition and to insist, puritan- 
ically, upon a certain type of piety is another thing, and one 
that is wrong. The claim that only the,converted have a right 
to be in the Church has had a show of enforcement among a 
few sects, but with them it has had no realization in fact, above 
other churches. The fairest interpretation of Christ’s parable 
of the Wheat and Tares must discountenance such a pharisaical 

‘discipline. “Let both grow together until the harvest, lest 
haply while ye gather up the tares ye root up the wheat with 
them,” Matt. 13 : 24-31. One might more easily tell the mys- 
terious courses of subterranean water veins or whence the wind 
comes and whither it goes, than to sound the depth of a soul and 
tell what God is working there. True, “by their fruits ye shall 
know them,” but who can trace the valves and ducts through 
which a million pumps are forcing the sap of Spring, which is 
to be the vital principle of the Summer's harvest? So let us be 
careful lest our too critical Katharism arrest the process of re- 
generation which may be going on unseen in the heart upon 
which the good seed of truth may have fallen and taken root. 
While then we should make an honest effort to lead our cat- 
echumens into a state of evangelical piety, we should not feel 
that we have failed, simply because the customary signs do not 
appear in every case. We might turn away one worthy to be 
in the kingdom. We can not trust the oracle of human opin- 
ion far. It lays too much stress upon mere appearance. Be- 
sides, how can we say that a soul has had a complete oppor- 
tunity for salvation before it has made use of all the means of 
grace? The moment we begin to look upon the Lord’s Sup- 
per as nothing but a memorial feast, in that moment should we 
take the position of Emerson, who no longer would administer 
the sacrament when he discovered that his people and he held 
opposite views of it. How could we any longer invite those 
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who desire to become heirs of everlasting life to an empty tes- 
tament? Should souls come to the table hungry and not re- 
ceive the Bread of Heaven? Shall the feast not feed? Shall 
they come thirsty and not drink the Water of Life? Shall they 
seek the Lord there to discover that he is not at the altar? 
Surely the Communion is the culmination in the experience of 
grace—the dome of the temple in which Christ is Lord of all. 
Let us then admit all doubtful catechumens to the great Supper. 
If after that they fail toewalk on the narrow way we shall feel 
certain that we did them no injustice and our patience may fi- 
nally reclaim an erring one. Let us have a clear conscience in 
the serious business of bringing sinners from the flood into the 
ark. Grant each one his full chance and leave the result with 
God. Let the benefit of the doubt be cast in the scales on the’ 
side of charity. 

If the evangelical element in catechisation be kept uppermost 
the age at which confirmation should take place will no longer 
be a stumbling-block to parents and children. How often must 
we hear the excuse, “We are not old enough yet,” or, “O they 
are too young.”” When a child can love its mother, it can love 
God. But we hear the objection that children do not under- 
stand all these things. Do their parents? Do their pastors ? 
Love is higher than knowledge. Even faith is higher. And 
even childhood loves and believes, Matt. 18:6. But it can also 
know the facts of Christianity, though it is ignorant of its the- 
ories. How much further advanced are many among the fath- 
ers and mothers? Can they analyze the spirit or tell myster- 
ies, or weigh hopes ? 

The Greek Church seems to be the most logical member of 
Christendom. It practices infant baptism and infant commun- 
ion. Augustine when a boy, being sick unto death, desired 
baptism, which was denied, and, upon recovery, was delayed. 
Of this incident in his life he afterwards speaks as follows: 
“So my cleansing was deferred, as if | must needs, should I live, 
be further polluted,” Conf. I, XI, 17. He adds, “How much 
better, then, had it been for me to have been cured at once. 
Better in truth. But how numerous and great waves of temp- 
tation appeared to hang over me after my childhood! These 
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were foreseen by my mother; and she preferred that the un- 
formed clay should be exposed to them rather than the image 
itself.” 

Though it is not a matter of years, but of judgment and 
grace, we should encourage early confirmation. 

“But there is a spirit in man, 

And the breath of the Almighty giveth him understanding, 
It is not the great that are wise, 

Nor the aged that understand judgment.”—Job 32 : 8-9. 

Where then the fruits of the Spirit are, where he has breathed 
upon hearts either old or young, like the zephyrs of the South 
upon a soil, until Paradise has been restored, making the desert 
to blossom as the rose, there permit the full enjoyment of 
churchly fellowship at God's altar. 

Let then by all means the evangelical element be kept fore- 
most in catechisation. Let the law be taught, but make it serve 
its office as schoolmaster to lead us as penitents to Christ. Let 
the Creed be explained, especially the facts of the atonement 
and faith in Christ as a suffering and ever-present Saviour. Let 
the Lord’s Prayer, as the soul’s cry unto God, not be omitted. 
Let baptism be held forth as the means of engrafting and keep- 
ing the wild natural olive upon the Vine of Life, and the Supper 
as the means of a divine imparting of heavenly gifts. Let 
pleadings with the class and with God characterize every meet- 
ing for study. Then shall every catechetical course be a true 
revival of religion, and the technical protracted service be alto- 
gether a supernumerary. 

We trust it is now clear that by the evangelical element in 
catechisation we mean the doctrinal and the practical treatment 
and application of Justification by Faith. If now any go 
through the external process simply because it is a custom or 
the occasion of aesthetic ceremony, let it not be the pasior’s 
fault. 

But may we not deceive ourselves with the vanity that we are 
attaining this indispensable above others? The antiliturgist 
must be allowed his freedom in opinion, but when he assumes 
that he is the pietist par excellence, rebuke becomes a duty. 
Puritanism with its bald worship cannot boast a greater measure 
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of the Christlikeness that blesses the world and will adorn heaven, 
than the most gorgeous Ritualism. The fact is, this is not a 
matter of forms or no forms, but of causes. But a form never 
is a cause. It is more reverent to touch the hem of Christ’s 
garment than familiarly to fall upon his neck, but either manner 
of approach will answer if it is only sincere and earnest. Let 
us cease looking askance at each other, with the lips ready to 
cry out, “I am holier than thou.” Satan enjoys such an attitude, 
but the angels weep at it, while philosophy laughs and unbelief 
mocks. What the Master thinks of it we can read while we 
are running. 

Rev. J. Q. Waters, a General Council brother, writes in the 
Workman, of March 19, 1891,—*“Confirmation presupposes, and 
catechetical instruction should have for its object, some degree 
of consciousness of the forgiveness and favor of God on the 
part of the catechumen.” Plainly neither Common Service nor 
Book of Concord can interfere with grace so long as pastors 
feel thus, for even the latter symbol declares that man is justified 
“without any human merit or worthiness, without any antece- 
dent, present, or subsequent works, out of pure grace, for the 
sake of the merit, the perfect obedience, the bitter sufferings 
and death, and the resurrection of Christ our Lord alone.” (p. 
630, New Market Translation, 1854). 

There is nothing in our confessions or liturgies which in the 
least gainsays the sentiment of Dr. M. Rhodes, in the Odserver, 
of March 27, 1891, viz., “When members of churches can only 
answer—‘I was baptized, catechised, and confirmed,’ we may 
not expect them to be available for any spiritual work in the 
Church, nor long to find enjoyment in its ministrations.” 

A method is important as being the manner in which an ob- 
ject is reached, but of little value when it is compared with the 
motive of which it is an expression or with the spirit which 
ought to pulsate in its very movement. The pure lecture sys- 
tem or the Socratic mode may be adopted in catechisation, 
though a combination of both is the best. But lesson, song, 
prayer, conversation by the way, everything should be made 
to tend toward the great end of salvation unto life. 

As already intimated, it is the writer’s opinion that special 
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meetings, except such as may be held for the edification of be- 
lievers, are not ordinarily a necessity, even for those not of our 
families, when catechisation is rightly attended to. When such 
efforts are made by the pastor himself they may result in good ; 
but when the aid of professional evangelists is called in, the 
outcome to the Church will not justify the plan. People are 
led to doubt the sufficiency of the pastoral office to redeem 
men, when they seem to discover a want of confidence in it on 
our own part. Besides, the ingathering of a visitor is not apt 
to remain with the permanent pastor. If the influence that 
won would preserye, it must stay. But, worst of all, the meet- 
ing-convert is lacking in a training for the Christian life and ser- 
vice which only a special course like the catechetical can give 
him so well. The hot-bed is not as good a place as the nursery 
to raise trees for, the orchard that is to receive the storms of the 
years and bear fruit at the same time. A quick growth may 
endure, but a slow nurture, though requiring more patience, of- 
fers the better hope. In this case the old way remains the best 
ever since our fathers first walked upon it. 

In our day the good works that should follow justification 
might receive more attention in the catechetical room. Benev- 
olence and religious activity, giving and doing, might be so im- 
pressed as to call forth every latent talent into the service of God. 
We must warn against parasitism in the Church. The Christian 
is not to be a hermit crab, who is carried to heaven in flowery 
ease, but a workman in Christ's vineyard. This is not a new 
truth, but an old one that needs more enforcement so as to make 
Christianity a moving army of laborers, causing the influence 
of the divine kingdom to be felt as a force in every corner of 
the earth. 

God grant that our catechetical efforts may always be a sa- 
vor of life unto life to our pupils. May we succeed in draw- 
ing them so high up into the realm of faith and spiritual com- 
munion that, like doves that fly for safety above the hawk, they 
may live too near to God to be injured by the fiery darts of the 
enemy. And may they all at last sit down with Mary at the 
feet of Jesus, in the heavenly Bethany, to enjoy that good part 
which shall never be taken away, and to the possession of which 
it is our privilege to help them here. 
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ARTICLE X. 


“OUR DEBTS”—*OUR TRESPASSES ;” 
OR, HOW SHALL THE LORD'S PRAYER BE WORDED ? 


By Pror. E. J. Wor, D, D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


It is a pity that all Christians do not have a uniform version 
of the Lord’s Prayer. It is a positive loss to public worship, 
and an unhappy disturbance of personal devotion when one ac- 
customed to either form is surprised by hearing in the midst of 
the prayer a different phraseology. Concentrated thought, ab- 
sorbed attention is one of the requisites of acceptable worship. 
This is possible only when the mind is left free, unhindered, and 
undistracted in spiritual exercise, when all its powers are intent 
on the blessing sought, wrapt up in the consciousness of com- 
munion with the Most High. Then and then only will the 
heart be able to pour upward its stream of praise and supplica- 
tion, as the unseen fountain, shut in on every side, emits from 
beneath the earth its volume of living water. 

Prayer is not an easy task. “How heavily we go” as a rule 
in the attempt to lift our souls to God! We cannot afford, 
while in this tension of thought, to be hampered by questions 
of phraseology or any other matters that are calculated to di- 
vide or draw away our attention from the Divine. Genuine, fer- 
vent, effectual praying demands that we be 


“Lost in wonder, love and praise.” 


The interruption may last but a moment, yet it is a positive 
interruption ; and the mind so ready to wander, may not find it 
easy to return to praying, even though the lips may utter the 
remaining petitions. 

This variation in the divinely given and common prayer of 
Christendom is to be seriously deplored; and churches are 
hardly justified in perpetuating a distinction which involves no 
confessional or denominational interest, the removal of which 
would be a manifest gain to Christian worship, and might even 
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contribute a little to Christian unity. Its origin is doubtless to 
be traced to the divergence in this petition of the great religious 
manuals of the English-speaking world, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the standard or King James’s Version of the Scrip- 
tures. The former, which dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
century, translated this petition in accordance with Tyndale’s ver- 
sion, ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” The authorized version of the Bible, which 
was made A. D. 1611, adopted the phraseology, “Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” It is to be remembered, too, 
that the public use of the Lord's Prayer in English was long re- 
stricted to the Episcopal Church in England and America, and 
that the use of the form in the Book of Common Prayer came 
doubtless into vogue in other churches by their following the 
form which is wont to be heard in that Church instead of that 
contained in our English Bibles. On the other hand, those who 
at one time omitted to use the prayer in public, or opposed its 
repetition in concert, would naturally use the phrase in their Bi- 
ble when they came to repeat it in their devotional services. 

It may have appeared also to some that they were showing 
special reverence for the Holy Scriptures by following ¢/e7r lan- 
guage in preference to the language of a prayer-book, forgetful 
of the fact that the Lord's Prayer, whether appearing on the 
page of Holy Writ or within the lids of the Book of Common 
Prayer, is equally and unqualifiedly recognized as so much Holy 
Scripture. It is in both cases the same prayer, drawn from the 
same source; and, likewise, in each case it is but a translation 
of what our Lord uttered—a translation, in the one instance, of 
the sixteenth century ; in the other of the seventeenth. 

The reason why, in either case, the given rendering was made 
may not be accessible to-day ; but an examination of the origi- 
nal in the Gospels may show why the rendering of the Book of 
Common Prayer is to be preferred. The term of the fifth peti- 
tion found in Matthew is ome:Anparta; that given in Luke is 
apaptia, 

Undeniably Mattew’s oge:Anata is synonymous with Luke 
a@uaptia; and ayaptia, as every New Testament scholar 


Vor. XXI. No. 4. 75 
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knows, is the generic Greek word for siz. How fully the two 
terms cover each other is shown very decisively by the passage 
Luke 13 : 2-4; when our Lord speaks there of certain Galileans 
as being regarded sinners above all the Galileans, he says ovroz 
apapt@Aot. When he speaks of those on whom the tower of 
Siloam fell as possibly sinners above all men, he says avroi 
Operérar. 

Manifestly, then, opernuata, which corresponds to our En- 
glish “debts,” is used in the New Testament as the equivalent 
of auaptia, and to call men o@e:déraz is the same as to call 
them ayapr@Ao, the latter being notably a very strong term 
in New Testament Greek. Cremer (Biblisch-theologisches Wor- 
terbuch) says that in profane Greek the word ogeAnua means 
simply Schuld, debt, dedztum, not culpa, or reatus. Rarely it 
has also the sense of reward, tax, fine; but its New Testament 
significance is unknown. The latter is not a one-sided negative 
view of sin as merely omission of duty, but the term includes, 
among other things, technically the idea of culpa, reatus, pec- 
catum—t. e. fault, guilt, sin. “Sin is opeiAnua in so far as it 
imposes on the sinner the duty of repentance, of rendering sat- 
isfaction, of enduring punishment.” So also Thayer, in his 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, gives to this 
term the sense of both ded¢ and sim. In imitation of a Chaldee 
term, the omeiAérns is “one who owes God penalty, or of whom 
God can demand punishment as something due—i. e., a sinner.” 

Now if “debt” and “debtor” in English included the ideas of 
sin, offence, guilt, transgression, and the like; if the debtor in 
our current phraseology were a person who owes penalty to the 
law or to God, or of whom punishment can be demanded, it 
would be perfectly legitimate and proper to use the term in ref- 
erence to our sins, and as equivalent to sinner or transgressor. 
But debt and debtor are with us very mild expressions. No 
sense of wickedness or criminality, no idea of penalty or pun- 
ishment attaches inherently to them. A debtor, even a bank- 
rupt, may be a man of excellent character. The law not only 
provides no punishment against him, but it shields him from 
any punishment which a creditor might wish to inflict upon him. 
His debts are, as a rule, regarded in the light of misfortunes. 
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He is, perhaps, to be pitied on their account rather than to be 
blamed. His offending is not to be compared with that of a 
crimina!. Debt and guilt are in his case not at all synonymous. 

Now then, when we approach the Majesty on High, when we 
supplicate the mercy of our God, against whom we have sinned 
with a high hand and with presumptuous and defiant transgres- 
sion of his laws, and before whose infinite holiness our sins are 
as scarlet and red like crimson, it does not become us to mini- 
mize or palliate our offences, or in any way to lessen or to cover 
up the guilt of our sinful hearts and lives by the use of the 
weakest and mildest terms. Real prayer means not the denial, 
but the confession of our sins. For this we want the strongest 
expressions afforded by language; even these fall short of the 
reality, making thus acknowledgment of the exceeding sinful- 
ness of our sins, and showing by the words we employ that we 
have, at least in a measure, some sense of their enormity. To 
use phraseology that means no more than omission of duty, a 
failure to render all that is required of us, has the appearance, 
to say the least, of an effort to cover our sins. 

There is, therefore, no justification for the terms “debts” and 
“debtors” when we use the Lord’s Prayer in our devotions. The 
Author of the prayer has himself furnished the right term, 
whose true force in Greek and in English is unmistakable. 
Commenting upon the prayer immediately after he had. dictated 
it, Jesus said: “For if ye forgive men their trespasses, tapaz7- 
t@pata your Heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if ye 
forgive not men, neither will your Heavenly Father forgive 
your trespasses, rapant@puata.” The true equivalent of the 
word in the petition, its correct interpretation is “trespasses,” 
according to the explanation of the author. 

This ought to settle the philology of the matter. And if we 
are willing to accept the Master’s own interpretation we shall 
have but one form of his prayer in public use, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. And are we not, all of us, prepared to 
substitute the rendering of the great Teacher for that of our 
catechisms, our translators, and our revisers ?—Homiletic Review. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


SILVER, BURDETTE AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 


The People's Worship and Psalter. A Complete Order of Service for 
the Morning and Evening Worship of Congregations. Prepared by 
the Rev. Robert S. MacArthur and the Rev. Francis Bellamy. pp. 
127. 30 Cts. 

It was a bad break of one of our liturgical controversialists when in 
the heat of discussion he denied flatly that there was a general move- 
ment in the denominations for liturgical worship. It is well known that 
among the Congregationalists there has beena revolution in public wor- 
ship. The Presbyterians in the cities are returning to the use of pre- 
scribed forms which once characterized their churches, and some of the 
foremost Methodist Bishops and leaders are recognized as champions of 
a powerful movement in this direction in that communion. But who 
could have believed that even Baptists, a people who in a former cen- 
tury deemed not only the repetition of other men’s prayers, but also 
the singing of other men’s hymns and tunes, opposed to heart worship, 
a denomination which cannot imitate Presbyterians and Methodists by 
returning to the usage of their fathers,—for the Baptist fathers consid- 
ered a liturgy or a prayer-book as an emblem of popery and a pledge of 
perdition,—who could have believed that even these good people, so 
independent of the past, so free and so progressive, would introduce 
into their worship the ancient forms which in great part make up the 
liturgy of the One Holy Catholic Church? The veritable thing is, how- 
ever, bere in the reviewer’s hands, an arrangement prepared by two 
eminent Baptist divines, a good sized duodecimo, which, be it said to the 
praise of its authors, does not contain a single original contribution, 
and which, like the Common Service, retains almost entirely in every 
part the very language of Holy Scripture. In this the authors have 
shown the extent of their studies as well as their humility, and their 
work commands the approval of a large number of the most distin- 
guished Baptists. 

When one reads in their preface, recurring again and again, such 
phrases as the ‘‘Primitive Church,” “the early Christians,” ‘for ages 
the prayer of Christian congregations,’’ ‘‘venerable hymns of the early 
Church,’’ &c., it becomes obvious that, as in all sound liturgical un- 
dertakings, the continuity of Christian worship through the ages was 
a primary consideration. The Communion of Saints finds its most no- 
table expression in the common worship of the saints of all ages. 
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Both the Morning and the Evening worship are divided into two 
parts: Devotion and Instruction. The worship begins with one or 
more appropriate Scriptures followed by a doxology, then the minister 
and people unite responsively in a Confession, closing with the assur- 
ances of grace, after which all together join in the Lord’s Prayer. An 
anthem by the choir is suggested here, and then a psalm is to be read 
responsively, and at the end of it the Gloria Patri sung. Other selec- 
tions of Scripture may be added, and at the close of one of these the 
Te Deum or Venite is chanted by the choir and the people. At the 
close of the hymn may be repeated the Creed by the minister and peo- 
ple, after which follows the General Prayer which may close with the 
Pauline Doxology, Eph. 3: 20, 21, all the people saying the Amen, 
and the choir singing a response if desired. 

The offerings of the people, as a part of worship come next, and 
these are to be preceded or followed by a brief prayer of dedication, 
and during the gathering any Scripture relating to giving may be read 
or sung, and as a conclusion of the offerings all the people are to sing a 
hymn of faith and consecration. 

The Instruction begins with either the Commandments, or the Law of 
Love, or the Beatitudes, each followed by the people saying or singing an 
appropriate response, the music for all the chants, &c., being furnished, 
though not in any instance on the same page which contains the text 
The Scripture Lesson is next given, and Lutheran critics of the Com- 
mon Service will be amazed to find that after the Scripture Lesson is 
sung ‘Glory be to thee, O Lord.’’ The Sermon comes at this point. 
A hymn may then be sung or omitted, and at the end of the benediction 
the rubric reads, “let all the people according to the Scripture usage 
say, Amen.”’ 

The Evening Worship is arranged largely on the same plan. The 
Creed is omitted but the Sursum Corda and the Sanctus intervene be- 
tween the opening doxology and the confession, and the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis is substituted for the Ze Deum. ‘The bulk of the little manual, as 
in the case of the Common Service, is taken up with selections from the 
Psalms and other Scriptures for responsive reading, and the selections 
are arranged according to the original parallelisms of Hebrew poetry, 
not according to the verses, the people’s part being indented. 

There is so much to admire in this church manual that we hardly find 
it in us to offer any criticisms. It is longer than any Lutheran Order, 
but that can hardly weigh as an objection when this length is made up 
by the choicest selections from Holy Scripture. The parts which suc- 
cessively require the people to be standing may prove a tax on the flesh, 
though apart from that consideration standing is of course an appropri- 
ate posture for every part of worship. The succession of the parts is 
not strictly scientific. The Creed is clearly the believer’s response to the 
Scriptures and should therefore follow immediately the reading of the 
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word. And the Offerings and the General Prayer follow most rationally 
after the delivery of God's message, where they should be combined as 
closely as possible. We deprecate the change in the Creed which reads 
“the Church of the Living God” and the omission of the Descensus 
clause. It is true, the necessity of explanatory footnotes is thus obvia- 
ted, but the omission of Hell from the Creed at the present time is a 
concession to popular disbelief in the doctrine of future punishment. 
Every edition of the Creed revised by Universalists or Unitarians either 
omits the Descensus or extinguishes its force by some meaningless ren- 
dering like that of ‘‘place of departed spirits.”’ 

We miss the stereotyped Latin titles of the ancient chants and sen- 
tences. There is, we well know, a strong prejudice against ‘‘medizeval 
terms,’’ but apart from the honesty of calling things by their recognized 
names, it is not a loss but a gain to a congregation to know that its ap- 
proach to God is by the same channels as those continually employed 
by the saints for a thousand years. 

The editors, with their manifest familiarity with the subject of Liturgics 
and the history of worship, were evidently animated by a spirit of caution, 
and carefully guarded against whatever might raise groundless preju- 
dices against their work. This may account for no reference being 
made to the Church Year which has always been so closely identified 
with liturgical worship, and which offers such an excellent basis for va- 
rying the service somewhat every Lord’s Day. It may account also for 
the absolute omission of prepared prayers and even a form of benedic- 
tion. But the most striking omission is that of a proper form for the 
the celebration of the Holy Communion which has always been the cen- 
tre of the liturgy, and which seems to demand some carefully indited 
form of sound words. E. J. W. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PHILADELPHIA. 

The Divine Order of Human Society. By Prof. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, S. T. D. being the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. pp. 274. 


So many nuggets of golden truth have seldom been compressed into 
so small a compass. The critic gratefully acknowledges that no other 
book which has fallen under his eye for years has given him so much 
satisfaction and profit. Prof. Thompson is a man who is abreast of all 
the pretensions, theories, discoveries and problems of modern thought, 
but he has not lost his head in the whirl nor sustained a fracture of his 
spinal column. These lectures combine the acceptance of new ideas 
with adherence to established principles. They show how the founda- 
tions remain while the old order changes. Treating such living and 
practical subjects as the family, the nation, the school and the church, 
turning upon these various phases the light of Holy Scripture and ex- 
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perience, they point the way out of the perplexity and darkness that 
encompass the public mind with respect to sociological questions. 

The opinions and the conclusions of the author may not in each case 
be sound and final, but they cannot prove otherwise than helpful. And 
the cultured reader, however he may dissent from positions taken, will 
not fail to admire the independence and the courage which challenge 
the popular creed on such topics as the secret ballot, the Bible in the 
schools, voluntary associations in the church, and the relation of the 
state to Christianity. The weakest portion of the volume is that which 
grapples the latter subject, especially the teaching of religion in the 
schools of the state. It hecomes weak here because it assumes posi- 
tions which are untenable. The last word on this point has not been 
spoken yet. However, if Dr. Thompson does not speak it, he does good 
service by sounding the alarm concerning the dangers of secularism, 
which threatens to use the control of the public school system for the 
suppression of religious faith, and in fact has already done so in France 
and in Italy, and even in some parts of our own country. When our eyes 
get fully open to these dangers, it may dawn upon us that the Church 
in relinquishing education entirely to the state has abdicated one of its 
holiest functions and prerogatives. The problem will never be solved 
until the Church makes this discovery and finds the true interpretation 
of the spectacle now witnessed, the state which has neither heart nor 
creed training the children five days of a week, the Church, the spirit- 
ual mother, content with teaching them one hour of one day! 

The argument that the minority has no right to exclude from our 
schools the teaching of subjects to which it objects on principle, is a 
sound one and has a wider application. In many a congregation it is an 
unseemly spectacle to see a large majority meekly bowing to the domi- 
nation of a little minority, which objects on principle to measures and 
methods which the majority has intelligently and conscientiously 
espoused. 

It would be an unspeakable blessing if all of our theological semi- 
naries could have these lectures repeated to their classes, but in default 
of such a privilege, the nominal price of one dollar, for which the book 
will be mailed to any address, puts it happily within reach of all. And 
it is pre-eminently a book for the careful study of those who propose to 
be teachers and mentors, or who are now filling such positions. 

E. J. W. 
GERMAN PUBLICATION BOARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Das Seligwerden, nach Schrift und Bekenntniss. Von J. D. Severing- 

haus, D. D. pp. 128. 

The unwearying labors of the German Professor of Theology at Chi- 
cago in supplying the Church with a practical literature, offers an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation to our English Professors. The satisfaction 
we have derived from the examination of this sterling volume would 
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have been even greater were its contents in the English tongue, for 
our English-speaking people have undoubtedly more need of such a 
work than those who read the German. With the prevailing confusion 
of teaching on the essential evangelical doctrines and the growing lax- 
ity of faith, there is a loud call for a brief, clear and forcible presenta- 
tion of the divine way of salvation. This is the task of the present 
little work—and it is a task well done. The author shows plainly 
from what spring of life he has himself been drinking, and impresses 
upon the reader the conviction that his studies of the Scriptures and 
the Confessions of our Church have had a valuable adjunct in his per- 
sonal experience. He not only states with great clearness the precious 
doctrines of the Church as they are related to the soul’s salvation, but 
he treats them with a warmth and a positiveness which shows that he 
believes them. There is no uncertain sound, no hesitation, nor apology 
in giving utterance to an unclouded Lutheran consciousness. The firm 
grasp of the Church’s faith is one of the most admirable features of the 
work. 

The author's attention is respectfully called to the unaccountable 
transposition of the Il. and III. Articles of the Confession on p. 122. 
He certainly knows what is the logical as well as historical order of 
these articles. E. J. W. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE, COLUMBUS, O. 


Biblische Geschichten. Fur die Kleinen. Herausgegeben von der All- 
gemeinen Ev. Lutherischen Synode von Ohio und andern Staaten. 
PP- 195- 

Another example of ‘‘deutschen Fleiss.’’ Besides the compendious his- 
tory of the Old and New Testaments there are given, in another part of 
the volume, questions on the text, both text and question being admir- 
ably adapted to children. There is also an Appendix containing the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Scripture text of the catechism, and another 
containing appropriate prayers and gems of devotion selected from 
hymns. The wide circulation of such literature must exert a blessed 
influence toward saving the numberless children of our German immi- 
grants. E. J. W. 

FUNK AND WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 


,’ 


Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By Franz Delitzsch, D. D. From 
the latest edition specially revised by the author, In three volumes. 
Vol. lil. Translated by Rev. David Eaton, M. A. pp. 475 
We regret to have been found somewhat tardy in announcing the ap- 

pearance of the third volume of this great work in English. A more 

learned treatise on the Psalter is probably not extant, and American 
students, not master of the German, may congratulate themselves on 
the completion of the commentary in their own tongue. Happily it 
combines devoutness and scientific conservatism with vast learning. 
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No oriental scholar of his age appreciated more fully than Delitzsch the 
services and the genuine results of the Higher Criticism, yet in spite of 
his well-known concessions to its demands, and of his individual predi- 
lection for the fanciful and the speculative, he held fast to the essential 
features of Hebrew literature and history. A proof of this is given in 
his introduction to Psalm xc., which opens the present volume. ‘There 
is hardly a literary monument, which can so brilliantly justify the tradi- 
tional testimony to its origin as this Psalm. Not only in respect of its 
contents, but also in respect of its literary form, it is is thoroughly ap- 
propriate to Moses. * * Only one thing might lead us to question 
the authenticity of the Psalm, the fact, namely, that it stands in the 
Psalter, and that its position there is so far from its commencement. 
Now this Psalm stands immediately after the primary collection and its 
appendix contained in Psalms i.-]xxii., Ixxiii.-lxxxix.; following Ethan’s 
Psalm, it opens the second half of the whole collection as being its 
most ancient portion. It may have been handed down orally; but it 
may also have found admission in the Book of Jasher ; and, moreover, 
Pentateuch criticism knows of historical works by the Jehovist and the 
Elohist, with whom we are familiar from Gen. xx. onwards, with which 
this prayer of Moses might have been incorporated, just as the memor- 
ial song and the blessing of Moses are incorporated with the Book of 
Deuteronomy. Of course it is possible that the historian or some tal- 
ented poet or other may have freely produced it in the spirit and, as it 
were, from the situation of Moses, but looked at in itself, there is noth- 
ing in it to justify us in denying it to be the direct production of Mo- 
ses.”’ 

The work as a whole is an invaluable and a permanent addition to the 
biblical library of students, emphasis being laid on the last term as well 
as on every other of this sentence. E. J. W. 


HOUGHTON, ‘MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. By Washington Glad- 
den. pp. 381. 


Dr. Gladden is sure to write on a timely subject and to treat it in a 
fresh, lively and lucid style. He is always abreast of the age, some- 
times a little ahead of it. He has been studying the ‘“‘Higher Critics’’ 
and be appreciates their labors, without being blind to their failures. 
They have not destroyed his faith in the Scriptures, but he does not 
hold that the value of these writings consists ‘‘in any petty infallibility 
of phrase, or inerrancy of statement.’’ The authority of Jesus alleged 
for to the inspired, authoritative character of the Pentateuch is inge- 
niously met by the reminder that the collection of Old Testament wri- 
tings most used by our Lord and his apostles included the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha—and we certainly do not understand either Jesus or 
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his apostles as certifying the authenticity and infallibility of this whole 
collection. 

The traditional view that Moses wrote the whole of the first five 
books of the Bible ‘is held to-day by very few eminent scholars,’ but 
Dr. Gladden also repudiates the theory of the radical and destructive 
critics that Moses wrote nothing at all. He accepts the conclusion of 
Bleek: ‘‘Although the Pentateuch in its present state and extent may 
not have been composed by Moses, * * still the legislation contained 
in it is genuinely Mosaic in its entire spirit and character.’’ 

While this little work is in the main conservative, and contains much 
that is to be commended to intelligent readers, it reveals also numerous 
hasty conclusions which require cautious discrimination and some a de- 
cided rejection. It pronounces the Book of Jonah ‘‘a work of didactic 
fiction’’ and holds that it cannot be the actual experience of a veritable 
prophet of God, because such a prophet ‘‘could not have supposed, as 
the Jonah of this tale is said to have supposed, that by getting out of 
the bounds of the kingdom of Israel, he would get out of the sight of 
Jehovah.’’ This, Dr. Gladden maintains, ‘‘is precisely what this Jonah 
of the story undertook to do.’? When bidden to go to Nineveh and cry 
against it, ‘che rose up to flee unto Tarshish from the presence of the 
Lord.’’? Making Jonah’s idea of the presence of the Lord equivalent 
to the attribute of omnipresence, he somewhat flippantly concludes: “If 
Jonah did entertain this belief, then it is not likely that he can teach us 
anything about God which it is important that we should know.”’ 

This whole paragraph is unworthy of Dr. Gladden. He must have 
picked it up from some irreverent critic and used it here without due 
consideration. Certainly he must know the peculiar sense in which 
“the presence of the Lord’’ is constantly employed in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, and in our language of devotion to this day. If 
he should not know this, then he must allow us to apply to him the lan- 
guage he employs in regard to Jonah, namely, “it is not likely that he 
can teach us anything about God (or the Bible) which it is important we 
should know.’’ After this exploit in criticism it ill becomes him to 
charge the ultra-conservative critics with “playing steadily into the 
hands of the anti-Christian critics.”’ 

The New Testament authors Dr. G. believes to have been ‘“‘excep- 
tionally qualified to teach religious truth,’’ yet he stoutly maintains 
that ‘the inspiration vouchsafed them did not make them infallible in 
their ordinary teaching, or in their administration of the Church.” 
What value attaches to an inspiration which does not keep its subjects 
from proclaiming error, the author does not stop to consider, but when 
he asserts that the majority of the apostles entertained a grievous and 
radical error on the question of the Gentiles becoming Jews before they 
became Christians, and that this erroneous view ‘influenced their teach- 
ing and led them to proclaim a defective Gospel,’’ he goes so far beyond 
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historic truth, that one cares very little after that for his speculations 
or theories. Paul’s rebuke of Peter was not a correction of erroneous 
teaching, but a reproof of personal misconduct. 

The reading of this work will be found, on the whole, quite instruc- 
tive, yet it raises more questions than it answers, and shows thereby 
the difficulties and the perplexities which surround the burning ques- 
tion of the hour. The last word on it has not been spoken, and in re- 
gard to various hypotheses and speculations put forward by the critics 
with amazing assurance, we can in general adopt Dr. G.’s language 
touching a single point: ‘| have attended to these criticisms; but the 
reasons urged for denying the Pauline authorship of these epistles 
seem to me in many cases far-fetched and fanciful in the extreme.”’ 

E. J. W. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
The American Revolution. By John Fiske. 2 volumes. Crédwn 8vo. 
$4.00. 

Mr. Fiske continues to enrich our historical literature in a way that 
has won for him the distinction of the first living American historian. 
His works on ‘‘American Political Ideas,’’ ‘*Civil Government in the 
United States,”’ “‘The Beginnings of New England” and *‘The Critical 
Period of American History’’ reveal the highest attributes of the po- 
litical, philosophical and critical historian, while their style is so pictur- 
esque and fascinating as to command for them a place among the most 
readable publications of the day. 

The two volumes on ‘*The American Revolution,’? which have just 
appeared form a part of the author’s plan to prepare ‘‘a narrative his- 
tory of the United States, neither too long to be manageable nor too 
brief to be interesting ; something that might comprise the whole his- 
tory from 1492 to (say) 1865,’’ a plan, which it is to be hoped, he may 
live to consummate. He has thus far not followed chronological order, 
but when ‘*The Discovery and Spanish Conquest of America,’’ now in 
press, shall appear, the work may be considered as completed to the be- 
ginning of the century. 

No student will expect any new facts in a work like this, nor does its 
scope contemplate an exhaustive narration of events, but the author’s 
skill in shaping the narrative in such a way as to emphasize relations of 
cause and effect that are often out of view, and his masterly description 
of leading characters and decisive events, invest the most familiar sub- 
jects with a delightful freshness. The reader sees men and things as 
he never saw them before. There are lines and features and relations 
which for the first time strike his eye. 

The portrait of Washington, drawn by a few bold strokes, has never 
been excelled, and the features of Jefferson are sketched with such 
power as to justify the position accorded him, as one of the greatest 
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and most commanding ever held by any personage in American history. 
The picture of Charles Lee, which is painted at the outbreak of the 
war, fully prepares the reader for the ignoble career of that adventurer. 
One of the most notable and interesting passages in the whole work is 
Mr. Fiske’s judgment of Thomas Paine. Whatever fellowship of un- 
belief he might be supposed to cherish with the author of the ‘“‘Age of 
Reason,’’ he faithfully describes him as ‘‘of crude and undisciplined 
mind, and quite devoid of scholarship’? and says ‘uneducated free- 
thinkers still build lecture-halls in honor of his memory, and celebrate 
the anniversary of his birth-day, with speeches full of dismal plati- 
tudes.’ The tone of that infidel book is pronounced ‘‘coarse and dull, 
and with the improvement of popular education it is fast sinking into 
complete and deserved oblivion.”’ Mr. Fiske holds, however, that it 
‘contains, amid much crude argument, some sound and sensible criti- 
cism, sugh as is often far exceeded in boldness in the books of Sermons 
of Unitarian and Episcopal divines of the present day’’—a statement 
which prompts various interrogations, which it is not the writer’s pro- 
vince either to articulate or to answer. 

The development and portrayal of the great events which mark the 
Revolution come up fully to the high merit of the very brief though 
numerous biographical outlines, and no one can attentively read these 
volumes without a profounder appreciation of the institutions of our 
country, and a livelier admiration for the roll of heroic minds whose 
genius and patriotism secured our country’s independence and laid the 
foundations of our national greatness. E. J. W. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Chas. H. H. Wrigit, D.D., 
Ph. D. Second Edition—revised. 16mo. pp. 226. 75 cts. 


A more timely work on Biblical Science has not appeared during the 
present year. It is in every way seasonable and particularly in the au- 
thor’s position on the burning question of the “‘Higher Criticism.’’ He 
does not contend by mere assumptions and assertions for traditional 
views, neither does he reckon the dogmatic allegations and claims of 
radical critics as among the things- which cannot be shaken. He admits 
the composite character of the Pentateuch but holds that satisfactory 
evidence can be adduced to prove that the main outlines of the work 
are Mosaic. His conservatism may be inferred from his attempt to 
maintain that deutero-Isaiah is the product of Isaiah himself in his last 
years. ; 

The specfic value of the little work—its brevity is its conspicuous de- 
fect—is its clear and condensed presentation of the results of modern 
investigation, with a very full exhibit of the literature of the subject. 
Its contents are not limited to Introduction proper, but embrace also 
such general subjects as ‘‘Historical Sketch of Introductions to the Old 
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Testament,’ “‘The State of the Hebrew Text,’’ “History of Hebrew 
Punctuation,” ‘‘The Targums,”’ ‘‘Syriac Versions,’’ *“Greek Versions,”’ 
‘“‘Ancient Latin Versions.’’ 

The whole is written in a terse and interesting style and is admirably 
adapted for a text-book in our Theological Seminaries. It will be so 
used at Gettysburg, and it is destined to win general acceptance as an 
invaluable manual to all who cultivate an intelligent study of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. E. J. W. 


The Writers of the New Testament. Their Style and Characteristics. 
By the late Rev. William Henry Simcox, M. A. The Second Part of 
the Language of the New Testament. pp. 190. 75 cts. 

Uniform with the above, and like it belonging to “‘The Theological 
Educator”’ Series, we have here another work on the Scriptures, whose 
interest is however limited to those having a knowledge of Greek. In 
a former work, the ‘‘Language of the New Testament,’’ the author de- 
scribed what was common to its writers, what marked them off as a 
body, both from pagan writers and from Jewish Hellenists. The pres- 
ent volume aims at presenting the individuality of each writer, their 
marked divergences, characteristic vocabularies, &c. 

An extensive appendix illustrates the affinities in vocabulary between 
diffcrent writers, and another contrasts specimens of Hellenic and Hel- 
lenistic composition. E. J. W. 

HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. 

The Doctrine of a Future Life. Froma Scriptural, Philosophical and 
Scientific Point of View, including especially a discussion of Immor- 
tality, the Intermediate State, the Resurrection, and Final Retribu- 
tion. By James Strong, S. T. D., LL. D. pp. 128. 


In this compact little volume a theologian of the old school travels 
over a well-beaten path, and he keeps to it so faithfully that those who 
follow him are not likely to go astray. His argument is so clear and so 
cogent that no one can fail to be profited by a careful study of it. The 
subject has evidently received thorough attention from the author, 
whose learning and ability give him a high rank among American theo- 
logians. His theory that the identity of the resurrection body consists 
“simply in being composed of similar matter, similarly combined and 
arranged, and especially by being animated by the same soul,’ is not 
likely to command acceptance from the generality of those who hold to 
the resurrection, nor to produce faith in such as deny it. The state- 
ment that ‘an immaterial body is a direct contradiction in terms’’ 
makes matter and body interchangeable, a claim which cannot be sus- 
tained. We also dissent from the distinction between psyche and pneu- 
ma which makes these two terms ‘invariably denote the higher and the 
lower grades of animation respectively. The Gnostic pueumatichoi as- 
sumed great superiority over the Catholic Jsychichoi. So, too, Paul 
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designates the body that is sown psychicon, and the body that is raised 
pueumaticon. The reversal of the order must have been a slip, yet it is 
used in support of an argument. 

Dr. Strong disposes of a second probation after death as follows : 
**This is but the Roman Catholic fable of purgatory revamped for Pro- 
testant.ears. Its advocates are not a little at a loss exactly where to 
locate this new-fangled “‘limbo,’’ whether before or after the resurrec- 
tion; and they generally find it convenient to ignore the doctrine alto- 
gether. Its conditions are all vague, for nobody pretends to the slight- 
est scintilla of information respecting it in detail; and it is very remark- 
able that intelligent persons, grave doctors of divinity even, should so 
readily rush into the arms of so stark and barefaced an invention as this. 
The succinct and in general sound treatise is worthy of a place in every 
minister’s library. E. J. W 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. 11.-—Leviticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. Leviticus and Numbers by Daniel Steele, D.D. Deu- 
teronomy by John W. Lindsay, D. D. pp. 526. $2.00. 

It has been some time since the first Old Testament volume of Whe- 
don’s Commentary was announced in these pages. That covered Gene- 
sis and Exodus. We welcome the second volume, and are pleased to 
see by the prospectus that the completion of the work is not very re- 
mote. There is a demand for such a commentary, sufficiently learned 
to be helpful over difficult passages, and sufficiently practical to serve 
the needs of the average minister and the intelligent layman. Due 
reference to the results of scientiiic and historic criticism is observed 
throughout, and the soundest exegetical requirements are followed. In 
the exposition of the books treated in the present volume, we can, so 
far as our examination extends, endorse the claim of the editor, that no 
student or scholar will have occasion to complain of scholarly defect, or 
a theological bias, or an unhistorical spirit in these writers. 

Many of the most knotty problems are grappled and overcome, and 
there is a firm grasp of the truth imbedded in these portions of the 
Pentateuch and of its relation to the Christian dispensation. 

Dr. Steele follows Keil and Murphy in dividing Leviticus into two 
parts, the first relating to the expiation of guilt, and the second the 
sanctification of the life, except that he makes the division at chap. x. 
instead of chap. xvi. He is generally perspicuous in his expositions. 
All the more surprising is it to find that, in interpreting the imposition 
of the hand on the victim by the offerer, he is far less clear than Ghler 
who says “the offerer, by the laying on of his hands, appoints the ani- 
mal to be for him a medium and vehicle of atonement, thanks or suppli- 
cation.’’ He fails, also, in the writer’s judgment, to set forth the es- 
sential import of the Hebrew word caéphar, whose original meaning to 
cover over, to conceal, yields the sense of having sin shut away from the 
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eye of God and thereby delivering from the penalty of the law, but we 
think ‘‘most writers are agreed”’ that it does mo¢ ‘‘include the satisfac- 
tion of the law by suffering the penalty.’’ 

Dr. Steele claims that Num. 30: 2, “these are the commandments 
and the judgments which the Lord commanded, by the hand of Moses,”’ 
is equivalent to the declaration of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. In the plains of Moab Moses effected ‘the completion of his 
record, and its publication as the standard of appeal for the- Hebrew 
nation in the future. This conclusion is fortified by the consideration 
that the minute legislation and valuable history comprised in this book 
would not, by a wise legislator, be intrusted to the uncertainties of oral 
tradition. But all doubt on this point is removed when we find in the 
hands of Joshua, only a few weeks afterwards, a copy of the Zorah, 
(Josh. 1: 7, 8), &c.’’ Comparing such isagogical logic with the gen- 
eral exegetical matter, the critic is disposed to think more highly of the 
latter than of the former. Ona par with this claim is that of Dr. Lind- 
say for the authorship of Deuteronomy by Moses, ‘‘The writer assumes 
to be Moses.”’ E. J. W. 


FLEMING H. REVEL CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Addresses of Professor Henry Drummond, F. R.S.E., F.G.S. Witha 
Brief Sketch of the Author by Rev. W. J. Dawson. pp. 138. 
Professor Drummond is widely known, on both sides of the Atlantic, 

as the author of ‘‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’’ He is hardly 

less widely known as a telling and most captivating speaker before 

Christian assemblies. Those who have heard him at Northfield, Mass., 

are quite well agreed that Mr. Moody made no mistake in securing him 

as one of his lecturers in his now celebrated ‘Summer School.’’ 

After a brief biographical sketch by Rev. J. W. Dawson, we find ad- 
dresses on the following subjects: ‘Love: the Supreme Gift: the 
Greatest Thing in the World,’’ ‘‘The Perfected Life: the Greatest Need 
of the World,’’ ‘Dealing with Doubt,’’ ‘‘Preparation for Learning, ” 
“‘The Study of the Bible,’’ “ ‘First!’ A Talk with Boys.” 

There is no question but that Professor Drummond has a fresh, orig- 
inal way of putting things. Old, familiar truths get, in his hands, a 
new setting and become very pointed and striking. He thus wins atten- 
tion and holds it. There is little or nothing of the rugged theologian 
about him, but he is a good type of the popular speaker before Chris- 
tian assemblies—especially gatherings of young men—a model evangel- 
ist of our times. 

The author of these addresses is apt to carry analogies and press his 
illustrations too far. This is noticeable in his ‘“‘Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World” as well as in these addresses. With all his striking 
way of expressing himself, he lacks discrimination. To illustrate, we 
clip a paragrap from his address on ‘‘Dealing with Doubt.’’ He says: 
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“First, let me speak for a moment or two about the origin of doubt. 
In the first place, we are born questioners. Look at the wonderment of 
a little child in its eyes before it can speak. The child’s great word 
when it begins to speak is, ‘why?’ Every child is full of every kind of 
question, about every kind of thing that moves, and shines, and 
changes, in the little world in which it lives. That is the incipient 
doubt in the nature of man. Respect doubt for its origin. It is an in- 
evitable thing. It is not a thing to be crushed. It isa part of man as 
God made him. Heresy is truth in the making, and doubt is the pre- 
lude of knowledge.’’ Is it doudt in the child that leads to his oft re- 
peated ‘“‘why’’; or is it not rather his irrepressible spirit of inquiry. 
Naturally the child dedieves, and is led to doubt by being deceived as he 
grows older. We take it that Prof. Drummond has here given to some- 
thing a wrong name. We pray to be delivered from doubt. Would we 
if it were the divine thing that is ‘‘not te be crushed,’’ as here repre- 
sented? The Scriptures represent doubt as anything but a blessing. 
The reader must discriminate as he reads Prof. Drummond. 


REV. J. C. JENNSON, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


American Lutheran Biographies ; or Historical Notices of over Three 
Hundred and Fifty Leading Men of the American Lutheran Church, 
from its Establishment to the Year 1890. With a Historical Intro- 
duction and Numerous Portrait Engravings. By Rev. J. C. Jennson, 
Pastor of the Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis. pp. got. 

This is a large, handsome volume—a credit to the author and to the 
Church he represents. On its well printed ; double-column pages, we 
have the biographical sketches of about 350 men, interspersed with 
portraits of many of them. The sketches were made from the most 
reliable sources at hand, many of them being furnished by the subjects 
of the sketches. These will be found to deal mainly with bare histori- 
cal facts, and to their credit are less laudatory than those furnished by 
others. The laudatory character is the main objection to the latter 
class, particularly so in the case of the living. Those taken from the 
‘‘History of Wittenberg College’? would have been improved, if they 
had undergone revision by the men themselves. 

We notice that some men have been put down as clergymen who do 
not belong to the clerical ranks. Three that we now recall are Drs. 
Sadtler and Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Schill- 
ing, recently of Wittenberg College. Dr. Smith particularly will be 
surprised to find that he is the ‘Rev. Edgar F. Smith, D. D.,”’ although 
the sketch has not a word about his ministerial work or theological at- 
tainments. 

The proof-reading has not been as skillfully done as it should have 
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been, and some of the portraits detract from the volume rather than 
add to it. But these are minor blemishes that can be easily overlooked. 

In selecting 350 ministers from a list of 4,500 or more, the choice will 
depend a great deal upon the man’s environment and his knowledge of 
the different general bodies to which the clergymen belong. A General 
Synod author would not likely make the best selection among the Mis- 
sourians, and vice versa. Mr Jennson, on the whole, has done well ; 
but we think at least fifteen Jer cent. of those who are included should 
have given place toa like number omitted. The omission in all cases, 
however, was not an oversight or intentional, as is indicated in the pre- 
face. Some prominent men declined to furnish sketches of themseives 
because they questioned the propriety of such a course. This may ac- 
count for all that we think should have been included. 

But, notwithstanding these strictures, we congratulate Mr. Jennson 
on the general excellence and success of his work. Let him, who thinks 
he can do better, try it. It is a book to which every Lutheran will turn 
with interest, and should find its way to many an editorial ‘sanc/um.”’ 

The historical sketch by Rev. J. E. Bushnell, D. D., of Roanoke, 
Va., is most excellent, and capitally serves as a fitting introduction to 
the book. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Why I am not an Agnostic. By Rev. Edward D. Smith, Ph. D. pp. 

55. 1891. Price 20 cts. 

The author of this book of fifty-five pages is the pastor of the Luth- 
eran congregation of Plymouth, Ohio. Amid the labors of a busy pas- 
torate he has found time to enter into the discussion of one of the great 
living questions. 

In the first three chapters the author presents in a clear, keen style 
his arguments against ‘“‘The Agnostic Theory of the Origin of Life,”’ 
“The Agnostic Theory of the Origin of Man,’’ and ‘*The Conclusions 
involved in these Theories.’’ In the further chapters, under the head 
of “Christian Theory—Historical Fact,’ and “Christian Theory—Ex- 
perimental Method,’’ he applies philosophical principles to scriptural 
doctrine and religious experience, as taught by the Christian and The- 
ologian. 

The reasons why the writer is ‘“‘not an Agnostic’’ are presented in such 
a brief but comprehensive manner as to show ina strong light the fal- 
lacy of some hypotheses assumed by the leaders of the school of Ag- 
nostic thought. Indeed, Dr. Smith leaves a pitiable barrenness in the 
region of Agnostic assumption by the course of utter demolishment 
pursued in his criticisms, and in contrast therewith his presentation ot 
historical and experimental Christianity stands out as living truth. 
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This is a valuable little book to those who need both sides of Agnos- 
tical reasoning, and its appearance is very timely in this period of spec- 
ulation and criticism. J. W. R. 


Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Convention of the General Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States of America, in 
Session at Lebanon, Pa., May 20-29, 1891. pp. 358. 

The Lutheran Publication Society and Secretary Freas are to be con- 
gratulated on the promptness with which the work of issuing these 
minutes was done. They deserve praise, too, for the neatness and ac- 
curacy throughout its pages. These proceedings have grown to quite 
a formidable volume—in decided contrast with the pamphlets issued in 
the first twenty years of the General Synod’s history. By resolution, a 
copy has been sent to every Lutheran minister in the United States and 
Canada, which we regard as a wise commendable course. These pub- 
lished proceedings show that the General Synod is not only doctrinally 
true in its allegiance to historic Lutheranism but practically most active 
also in missionary work. The progress made in the last ten or fifteen 
years gives bright promise -for the future. These minutes should be 
carefully preserved, as there will likely be frequent occasion for consult- 
ing them. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON, NEW YORK. 

Institutions of the Christian Religion. By Emanuel V. Gerhart, D.D., 
LL. D., With an Introduction by Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D. 1. 
Source of Theological Knowledge. 2. Principle of Christian Doc- 
trine. 3. Doctrine of God. 4. Doctrine of Creation and Providence. 
8vo. pp. 754. 

This solid volume reached the office of the QUARTERLY several 
months ago, but the irregularities and accidents of vacation have inev- 
itably delayed the preparation of such a review as the character of the 
work demands. A full notice of it may be expected in the January 
number. 


The following books are also held over for future notice, the most of 
them having come too late to receive, in this issue, the attention they 
deserve: 

Saint Matthew's Witness to the Words and Works of the Lord; or 
the Saviour’s Life as Revealed in the Gospel of His Earliest Evangelist. 
By Frances W. Upham, LL. D., author of ‘“‘The Church and Science,”’’ 
“Thoughts on the Holy Gospels,” etc. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
PP- 415. 

The Blessed Life: How to Find and Live it. By N. J. Hofmeyr, 
Senior Professor of the Theological College of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Stellenbosch, Cape Colony. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. pp. 251. 
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Life and Letters of Foseph Hardy Neesima. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. pp. 350. 

Fohn Kenneth Mackenzie, Medical Missionary to China. By Mrs. 
Bryson, London Mission, Tien-tsin, author of Child Life in Chinese 
Homes, etc. With Portrait. Second Edition. New York and Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers of Evangelical Litera- 
ture. pp. 404. 

Israel: A Prince with God. The Story of Jacob Re-told. By F. 
B. Meyer, B. A., author of ‘‘Abraham: or, the Obedience of Faith,’’ 
“Elijab,"’ ‘Joseph: Beloved—Hated—Exalted.’’ New York and Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revel Company. pp. 180. 

The Gospel of St. Fohn. Wy Marcus Dods, D. D., Professor of Exe- 
getical Theology,-New College, Edinburgh. In Two Volumes. Vol. 1. 
[Expositor’s Bible Series] New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 51 E. 
Tenth St. (near Broadway). pp. 388. 

Three Gates on a Side and other Sermons. By Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D. D., Pastor of the Madison Square Church, New York, author of 
“The Blind Man’s Creed,’’ ‘‘The Pattern on the Mount,”’ etc. 30Union 
Square, New York, and 148 and 150 Madison Street, Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revel Company, Publishers of Evangelical Literature. pp. 271. 

The Sermon Bible. St. Luke 1. to St. John II]. [Sermon Bible Ser- 
ies]. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 51 East Tenth Street, pp. 
414. 

Romans Dissected. A New Critical Analysis of the Epistle to the 
Romans. By E. D. McRealsham. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Company, 38 West Twenty-third Street. Pamphlet, pp. 88. Price 
35 cents. 


From the Concordia Verlag, St. Louis, M. C. Barthel, Agent, we have 
received Synxodal Bericht of the Illinois District of the Missouri Synod, 
of the Eastern District, of the California and Oregon District, and of 
the Middle District. These proceedings of these bodies are sold at 
nominal rates and they offer an instructive insight into the principles 
and measures which gauge and interpret the extraordinary progress of 
*sMissouri.”’ 













IRVING COLL S=. 
@s—FOUNDED A. D. 1856.—*2 


A home school for Lutheran girls, Located at Mechanicsburg, Penna., 
in the beautiful and healthful Cumberland Valley, eight miles west of 
Harrisburg, on the C. V. R. R. Classical and English Courses, Music, 
Art and Modern Languages. 

The building is supplied with hot and cold water and heated throughout 
with steam. 

Confers the regular legal Collegiate Degrees. 

Fall term opens Thursday, September 12. 

Address Mrs, MARY L. KESSLER, 
Principal. 


















RINWARD'S 
MBAeY Levecca 


WILLIAM SMALL, 
Blank Book Maker and Bookbinder. 


Good work and low prices. School and College Text-Books bought and 
Sold. 
No. 6 W. Market St., York, Pa. 











